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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE ROMAN LAW.* 


Part Seconp. CuHaprer X .—(Continued.) 


I have already remarked that daughters inherit of their 
father; but will their children share in his succession ? 
The response is sad to make ; the children of daughters are 
not born in the family of their maternal grandfather, with 
whom they are united only by the bonds of cognation and 
not of agnation ; they are therefore not his heirs; for they 
are not agnates and consequently the preetor calls them to 
the succession only in the third order, that is to say, in 
default of uncles and aunts, or these failing, in default of 
all the agnates. His benefaction finds a limit there. 

But that palliative which satisfies Gaius will be found in- 
sufficient under the reign of the Christian emperors, led 
towards the equitable law, by that great luminary which 
shines upon society while all other lights are gradually 
extinguished. Valentinian the Younger, giving the pre- 
ference to the voice of consanguinity over arbitrary artifice, 

*Copyright Secured. 
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called the children of the daughter to the succession of their 
maternal uncle conjointly with his heirs, and to an inherit- 
ance of two-thirds of that which their mother would have 
received.’ The grand-children of daughters thus clear the 
class of agnates at a single leap, and are incorporated among 
the heirs proper. 

Nevertheless, the law of agnation is not as yet entirely 
annulled. The grandchildren admitted into the first class 
as heirs proper undoubtedly have the preference over the 
agnates of the second class, who are not, however, entirely 
excluded, but receive a fourth part of the inheritance. 
Valentinian reserved a fourth for agnation,* that venerable 
foundation of the Roman family, before which the in- 
novators bow even while they mutilate it. 

But that respect for prejudices will not stay the hand of 
Justinian. 

That prince ordained that a daughter’s children should 
represent their mother entirely with respect both to heirs 
proper’ and to agnates.‘ It was, therefore, only at that 
moment that nature was in full possession of her rights. 

As to the Occident, to which the laws of Justinian were 
not addressed, custom itself effected that which legislation 
had failed to accomplish; for we see by the formule of 
Marculfas that the concourse of heirs proper and of agnates 
was provided against by testaments and codicils, having for 
their object the assuring of rights to grandchildren, equal 
to those enjoyed by their mother.” We come now to 
another prominent imperfection in the system extolled by 
Gaius. 


*L. 4, C. Theod. de legit. hered. and the commentary of Godefroy. 
*See Godefroy on that law. 

* Nov. xViii, c. iv; CXvViii, c. i. 

+L. ult., C. de suis et legit. liberis. 


*Marculf., lib. ii, c. x. It is said: consanguinitatis causa, 
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The mother who was not in manu could not be agnate to 
her children, nor couid they be agnates to her.’ She had no 
heirs proper, because she was incapable of exercising the 
paternal power. There was, therefore, no legitimate 
reciprocal succession between the mother and her children. 
The praetor, however, came to the rescue of the natural 
relationship by placing those persons at the head of the 
third class ; that is to say, in default of agnates.* Accord- 
ingly the civil relationship had a decided advantage over 
the most sacred of maternal relationships. The mother 
was excluded from the succession of her sons by the uncles, 
and agnatie cousins, and the children succeeded to their 
mother, only in default of ber consanguineous® brothers or 
other agnates. 

It is true that the Ophitian Senatus Consultum passed 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius and of Commodus* went 
far beyond the inventions of the praetor with respect to 
children ; for it called them to the maternal succession to 
the exclusion of the agnates. That great act of justice 
preceded the reign of the Christian emperors, and was an 


‘Gaius, L. 196, $1. D. de verb. signif. and Instit. III, 14, 24 
If the mother at her marriage passed in manu viri she became, 
in a legal sense, the daughter of her husband, and as she was then 
of the same family as her children, she and they were agnati to 
each other. 

* Ulp. Fragm. tit. xxvi. 7. It was under that right that Sassia. 
mother of Cluentius, was represented by Cicero, as succeeding to 
him, ab intestato. Pro Cluentio, 15, 19. Gaius, iii, 27. Inst. 
Justin. II = Tit. 3. 

* Brothers of the half or whole blood by the same father were 
termed consanguineous. 

*Ulp. Fragm. tit. xxvi, §7; D. xxxvili, 17, 9; C. vi, 57, 1 
C. vi, 57, 4. Sandars’ Just. p. 387. The Senatus Consult. Ophit. 
passed A. D. 178, under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, gave 
the legal inheritance both to the sons and daughters in power, and 
they are preferred to the consanguinei and aguati of their deceased 


mother. 
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homage paid to the natural relationship, it was also the 
easiest and most important of all, for when the question in- 
volved is that of the rights of children, are there any 
barriers which ought not to be at once broken down ¢ 

With respect to the mother, the civil law, jus cibile,' also 
received some blows, but they were more timid. The Ter- 
tullian®? Senatus Consultum placed among the agnates, and 
consequently brought nearer to the succession of the children, 
the mother who had the jus diberorum, that is to say, three 
children if she were free-born, and fowr if she were 
enfranchised.’ That act was only an appendix to the Papia 
Poppean law. An interested policy occupied more room 
there than the voice of nature; for mothers who were not 
blessed with adequate fecundity were still relegated to the 
rank of cognates. 


Constantine undertook a reform, by one of those measures 
which history signalizes as incident to a system of recast- 


ing, both of morals and of laws.‘ If he did not go as far 
as the great reformer of the sixth century, it was because he 
encountered more obstacles and prejudices. We should not 
forget that agnation still preserved a part of its prestige, 
and a remnant of those aristocratic ideas which, insinuating 
themselves even into the heart of the democracy, continued 





Gaius iii, 32. The pretor could not make heirs, heredes : 
persons only became such by jus civile or by a Constitution in the 
nature of a law, as for example, a Senatus Consultum. See Just- 
Inst. 1, 2, as to the written law of the Romans. 

The Emperor Claudius first gave the legal inheritance of 
deceased children to their mother; the Senatus Consultum Tertu- 
lianum was passed afterwards in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
A. D. 158. Just. inst. iii. 3. 

*D. xxxviii, 17, 2, 15, 19; C. vi. 56, 5. Gaius iii, 24, 25, 30. 

*Upon this subject Godefroy cites the words of Nazarius : 
“Regendis moribus, frangendis vitiis nove leges constitute ; vete- 
rum calumnios® ambages recise captande simplicitatis lagueos 
perdiderunt,” 
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to give an exaggerated importance to the preservation of 
the property in the family, and that Constantine would 
necessarily come to an amicable agreement with such pre- 
possessions. 

The_ Constitution of 321' ordained, therefore, that the 
mother who had not the jus liberorum should take from the 
agnatic uncles, their children and grandchildren, a third 
part of the succession, excluding, however, all the other 
agnates more or less remote. 

Maternal rights were thus generalized, mothers became 
legitimate successors at common law, and maternity received 
its consecration in the jurisprudence. 

Nevertheless, in order to compensate for that advantage, 
which deprived agnation of an important prerogative, Con- 
stantine ordained that mothers who had the jus liberorum 
should not wholly exclude the agnatic uncles, but should 
leave them one third of the succession as an inheritance. 

That Constitution did not meet the case where the son 
left consanguineous brothers. Valens regulated that point 
in 369° by ordaining that brothers, when not emancipated, 
should take precedence of the mother, but that if they were 
emancipated she should take precedence of them. 

In 426 Valentinian re-examined this question. Placidia 


then reigned under his name.’ Christian morality had 
raised women to power, and the ladies of the imperial 


household infused into the laws the gentleness of Christian 


1L. 1, C. Theod. de legit. hered, with the Com. of Godefroy, 
and law 2, C. Theod. de inof. testamento. of 321. 

*L. 2. C. Theod. de legit hered. and Godefroy. In the Code, 
Theod. v. 1, we find two Constitutions, one by Constantine and the 
other by Valentinian and Valens, which were the first blows dealt 
the jus liberorum of the lex Popia Pappea, Sandars’ Just. p. 386. 

*The long minority of Vatentinian III. was intrusted to the 
guardian care of his mother Placidia. Gibbon, chap. xxxili. See 
also note 1, p. 304 above. 
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manners, The mother excludes, as before, all the agnates 
more remote than the uncles and their children and 
grandchildren ; but when she encounters the latter, or in- 
deed the consanguineous brothers, the distribution no longer 
remains as Constantine and Valens had fixed it, but be- 
comes more advantageous to her. Whether she have or 
have not the jus liberorum, she will take two-thirds of the in- 
heritance and leave the remaining third to the agnatic uncles. 
In this case the jus liberorum disappears, and all mothers 
are treated on terms of equality’ with the emancipated 
consanguineous brother. She will be no longer subjected to 
an entire loss of rights as in the past, but the bond of con- 
sanguinity retaining him to some extent in agnation,* he will 


succeed to one-third of the inheritance. 

If the consanguineous brothers be not emancipated they 
take the whole in preference to the mother, notwithstanding 
she may have the jus liberorum’; but when the deceased 
leaves only consanguineous sisters they have not, like the 
brothers, the right to exclude the mother who has the jus 
liberorum, but share the estate by halves with her.‘ 

Such was the state of things at the arrival of Justinian. 
Equity had certainly advanced by means of the laws, the 
principal features of which I have just pointed out. Never- 
theless, it still struggled painfully with the superstition of 
agnation, of jus liberorum, and of: emancipation, the vener- 
able debris of systems whose primitive meaning was lost. 

Justinian regarded those ruins only as an encumbrance, 
and in 528 cleared them from the domain of the natural 
law by two memorable constitutions. 


'L. 7. C. Theod. loc. cit. Just. Inst, iii. Tit. 3, 5. C. xi, 56, 7. 


*L. 7, C. Theod. loc. cit. * Just. Inst. iii, Tit. 3. 


¢Valentinian III, 1. 8, C. Theod. de legit. hered. Just. Inst. loc. 
cit.; D, xxxviii, 17, 2, 15, 18, 19; C. vi, 56, 5. See Gaius on 
the Roman Testament, ii, 100. Tomk. & Lem. Ed. p. 296, 301. 
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The first had reference to the nature, dangers and travail 
of childbirth, and rejected as impious the preferences of the 
jus liberorum. Women who had but one child as well as 
those having four, the enfranchised and the free-born, were 
called equally to the succession of their children, and the 
privileged was transformed into the common law.’ 

By the second constitution Justinian ordained that the 
mother should be preferred to all the agnates, and that her 
only competitors should be the brothers and sisters of the 
deceased, between whom cognation was declared equal to 
agnation and conferred the same prerogatives. If there 
were only sisters living the succession was divided by halves 
between them and the mother; but if there were brothers 
it was equally distributed between them and her. 

Such is the history of the vicissitudes through which 
maternity passed, in order to reach the position which 
nature assigned to it in the succession. That the result thus 
attained was evidently due to a combination of causes which 
Christianity developed I believe to have been demonstrated 


in that chapter of this work which treats of the condition 


of women. 
About 498, a reform was andertaken which, however, 
was only partially successful. 


1 Justinian says: ‘“‘ By a constitution inserted in the Code which 
bears our name, we have thought fit to come to the aid of mothers 
from considerations of natural reason, as well as the pains of 
child-birth, and the danger and death which they often suffer. We 
therefore have considered it highly unjust that the law should turn 
to their detriment, that which is purely fortuitous. * * * We 
therefore have given a full right to every mother, whether free 
born or enfranchised, to be called to the legal succession of her 
children, although she may not have given birth to three or four 
children, or may not have had any other than the child whose in 
heritance is in question.” Institut. Lib. iii, Tit. 4. See also © 
2. de succ. liber. and Cujas on that law. Sandars’ Justin. p. 382. 


De senatusc. Tertullian. : Gaius, iil, 24, 25, 30. 
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Anastasius guaranteed the rights of agnation to the 
emancipated brothers and sisters, who were admitted to the 
legal inheritance in competition, but not by equal portions, 
with the other brothers and sisters remaining in the 
family. The children of the emancipated brother, were 
however, still relegated to the class of cognates.’ 

We see then, that legislation was far from having 
restored nature to her indefeasable rights. Justinian, faith- 
ful to his mission of reformer, removed all those differences, 
and emancipation was no longer a cause of inequality’. 
Thus it was, that the law raised itself little by little, to 
conditions more equitable and humane. Every day caused 
a portion of the wall of the old edifice to fall, but brought 
also to the natural law, the precious materials for its recon- 
struction. Of this we present another example. 

As Ihave said above, the female agnates more distant 
than sister, succeeded only as cognates. An aunt, for 
example, was excluded by a male agnate of a more remote 
degree. That inequality was displeasing to Justinian, and 
his constitution’ of 5382 based upon the natural equality of 
man and woman—he discusses that question at length’— 
put an end to the impions difference between male and 
female agnates, 

The distinction, however, between cognates and agnates, 
although less strongly marked, was always maintained, and 
continually respected by Justinian in the midst of his 
reforms ; for whenever he conferred rights upon any privi- 


‘Inst. de successtone cognatorum, § 1. 
*L,, 15, § 1, 2, 3. C. de legit, heared, A. D., 534. 
*f,. 14, C. de legit. hered. 


‘It was a subject which he loved. See for example his Novel. 


xxi. ‘Sancimus itaque per hance sacram legem nullam_ esse 
differentiam masculi et femine.” 
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leged cognate, he did so under color of placing him among 
the class of agnates'; such for example was the course 
pursued by him, with respect to emancipated’ or uterine’ 
brothers and their children,‘ but every cognate who had not 
been elevated to the rank of agnate, was excluded by an 
agnate more remote.’ 

Justinian, however, was soon weary of marching in that 
beaten path. He saw, that the new laws of succession 
were disfigured by many incongruities, and anomalies, and 
especially by the attempt to engraft them upon a system 
which had lost its primitive meaning. Accordingly he 
broke that mosaic, and in place of so many elements so 
diverse and uncongenial, he laid the foundation of a system 
as remarkable for its novelty and unity, as for the humane 
principle which it puts into execution.* 

That system is fonnded upon the laws of nature; the 
degree of relationship controls, henceforth, the order of 
heritables ; it is no longer the bond of power, but of blood, 
that is taken into consideration ; the aristocratic principle 
disappears, and, in its fall, involves the complete overthrow 
of agnatie preferences. The uterine is as sacred as the con- 
sanguineous relationship, and while there are relatives, 
there are no longer any agnates. 

The successions devolves, henceforth, in a simple and 
direct manner ; /irs¢, upon the descendants, whether in power 
or sui juris, and the patria potestas is no longer permitted 
to claim pre-eminence over property belonging to the 


deceased son in his own right. 


iInst. de success. cognat., 

"he. 15, N Ss 2. 3. C. dé legit. haered. 

‘T. ult. C. ad senatusc. Tertull. 

‘LL. 14, § 1. C. de legit. hered. 

*L,. 5, C. de legit. hered. 

*“At the time of the Emperor Theodosius, the idea was gaining 
ground that blood relationship or cognation shonld be preferred to 


agnation.” Gaius, Tomk, & Lemon's Kd., p. 446. 
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In default of descendants the succession ascends, paternity 
has no preference over maternity, and, if there are brothers 
and sisters, the inheritance is divided between them and the 
descendants. 

When the ascendants fail the succession follows the col- 
lateral line, and is perfected with the heir most closely 
related to the deceased by the ties of blood. No distinctions 
are made on the ground of sex, or of the origin of the 
property, and the male and female lines are blended and 
equal.’ 

Such is the system devised by Justinian and his coun- 
sellors ; a system the most philosophical and perfect that 
has ever been formulated, and which alone should suffice to 
absolve that emperor from all the reproaches that have been 
cast upon him. That noble creation has survived the 
attacks of barbarism, the resurrection of the aristocratic 
principle during the -Middle Ages, and the deep-rooted 
interests of feudalism. It is the noblest element of the 
Civil Code of France, and the programme of opinions the 
most liberal and wisely progressive. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Condition of Women. 


The primitive Constitution of Rome placed woman, even 
after reaching her majority, under the perpetual tutelage of 


"The passing of the 118th Novel. of Justinian, A. D. 543, laid 
the foundation for the intestate succession of the later Roman 


law. The 127th Novel. A. D. 547, was an appendix to the pre- 


vious law. These novels are still in foree wherever the Romar 
law prevails, and are the basis of the English and American 
statutes for the distribution of the property of deceased intestates. 
See Tomk. & Lemon’s Gaius, p. 447. The benefits of the 118th 
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her agnates or male relatives,’ Established in the interest 
of the aristocracy, that tutelage was designed to keep her 
aloof from the stir of business, both public and private, in 
order to place her, by the bonds of agnation, under the 
authority of the other sex, and to confine the element in 
which the family is lost by that which perpetuates it.’ 
Accordingly, a legal tutor, her nearest heir, and, conse- 
quently, the one interested in neutralizing her civil activity, 
was placed near her, and could prevent her from passing 
under the power of another with her patrimony by means 
of Co-emption or Usucaption.* Her property—mancipi— 
was impressed with a character, which did not permit her 
to dispose of it, save by the authority—auctorttas—of the 


Novel: were restricted to those who held the Catholic faith. 
Hunter’s Rom. L., p. 678. 

“jaius I, 190. The tutor was exempted from any action as to 
the property of an adult woman. Gaius. Tomk. & Lemon’s Ed. 
p. 19,191, note. Tit. Liv. xxxix, 9. It is very interesting to 
read in that historian—-xxxiv—2—the discourse of Cato against the 


abrogation of the Oppian law which restricted the luxury of 


women. ‘* Majores nostri, says he, nullum, ne privatam quidem, 
rem agere feminas sine auctore voluerunt: itn manu esse 
parentum, fratrum, virorum.” In his reply Valerius said to him : 
“When you have allowed women the apparel prohibited by the 
Oppian law will they be any the iess in tutelage.” “ Minus /ilia, 
uxores, sorores ettam quibusdam in manu erunt Pe C. vi. Valer. 


9 


Max. lib. ix, c. i. n. 3. 

Heinee has treated of this subject in his commentary on the 
Papia Poppean law. Lib. ii, ¢. xi. 

*These last expressions are taken from a rule of Ulpian, 1. 
195. N 5. D. le ve rbor. stqnis. 

*The reason for the marked distinction between Roman 
tutelage and guardianship at English Common Law, is here 
clearly shown. Blackstone Com. Guardianship. Cicero pro 


i lacco, 34. 








| 
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tutor himself. She never meddled with the government of 
the family, nor with commercial or industrial enterprises, 
and it was not even necessary that she seek to know what 
laws were discussed in the Senate, or what emotions agitated 
the Forum.’ A tribunal, composed of her kinsmen, adjudi- 
cated upon the errors of her conduct, and could inflict upon 
her the most rigorous* punishments. 

We here behold a great preparation of preventive and 
coercive measures, but do not discover the permanent 
advantages which the morals of women derived from that 
subjection. The void in that existence to which Roman 
women found themselves condemned forced them to seek 
nourishment for their activity in luxury, vain adornment,’ 
and festivals of pleasure.” They were fond of showing 
themselves in their chariots, of appearing before their slaves 


‘Id. Ad Atticum 35, lib. i. Epist 5. The tutela of the Tutor 
was only of importance as furnishing the necessary authority 
auctoritas. The Tutor had no discretion, and could be compelled 
to act. Gaius-i, 190— says: ‘ Adult women transact their own 
business; the tutor, interposing only for the sake of form dicis 
gratia, is often compelled by the Pretor to become an auctor 
against his will. 

*Cato in Titus. Liv. xxxiv, 2. 

*Pliny Nat. Hist., xiv, 14. Tacitus, Annal. ii, 50, and xiii, 32, 
Valer. Mazx., lib. vi, c. iii, n. 8. Sometimes relatives were 
charged with the execution of women condemned, by public judg- 
ment, to capital punishment. Valer. Maxim. loc. cit., n. 7. Tit. 
Liv. xxxix, 18. 

‘Valer. Max., lib. ix, ci, n. 3. “ Feminas imbecilitas mentis, 
et graviorum operum negata affectatio, omne studium ad curiosiorem 
sut cultum hortatur conferre. See, also, lib. ii, c. i, n. 5, what he 
says of their dress and jewels. 

*Titus Livius, i, 57. The friends of Collatinus found their 
Wives occupying their time in sumptuous banquets with their com- 


panions, “gquas in convivio luxugue cum cequalibus viderant tempus 
terentes,”’ 





: 
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in rich attire and precious’ jewels, and of having a court 
composed of ladies of the bed-chamber, attendants and 
eunuchs devoted to indolence, where appeared as assistants 
and confidants, the perfumer, hair dresser and confectioner,* 
where deliberations were held as to the presents to be given 
the fortune-teller,’ the interpreter of dreams, the aruspex 
and expiatrix, and where they occupied themselves with a 
thousand frivolous nothings, which took precedence of 
the cares of the household." When sumptuary laws 
were introduced to restrain this magnificence, women 
formed a kind of coalition or emeute’ to repossess them- 
selves of their vain freedom of luxury, the only thing to 
which they could pretend, in order to console themselves in 
a life of ennui and constraint inferior in dignity to that 
enjoyed by men;*° for in spite of any honorable preroga. 
tives given to women by favorable’ laws, there was in the 
general character of legislation and of primitive manners, a 
marked preference for the male sex, a preference which 

‘See the reproaches cast upon them by Cato. Tit. Liv., 
Xxxiv, 3. 

*Heinec ad leg. Papiam, lib. i, c. ii, n. 12. After dwelling upon 
those details he attributes the aversion of the Romans for mar- 
riage to this taste of women for luxury. 

*Plautus. Miles gloriosus, act. iii, scene i, vers. 691 et seq. 

‘Plutarch Quest. Rom. At the epoch when manners had not 
yet become corrupt one of their principal cares consisted in 
spinning wool. Pliny, viii, 74. Tit. Liv.. i, 57. Juvenal says: 

“ Praestabat castas humulis fortuna Latinas 
Quondam, nec vitiis contingi parva sinebat 
Tecta labor somnique breves et vellere Tusco 
Vexate dureque manus ac proximus urbi 
Hannibal et stantes Collina turre mariti.”’ 
Satire vi, vers. 287-291. 

*See the complaints of Cato in Titus Liv. xxxiv, 2 and Valer. 
Max. lib. ix, ¢, i, n, 3. 

‘Gibbon, chap. xliv,; Papinian 1, 9, D, de statu homin, 

"M. Niebuhr, vol i, p, 324. 
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appeared as a sort of majestic power, before which women 
were obliged to bow.’ 

It is trne then, that the education formed by the aid of 
so many fetters and distrusts, produced only a reaction of 
license and corruption. I am aware, meanwhile, of all 
that there was to admire in the mother of the Gracchi, and 
in Porcia. But let us beware of taking those beautiful and 
noble figures, as types of the Roman woman. The con- 





'Majestas virorum, was the consecrated expression—Valer. Max. 
lib. ii, c. i, n, 6. ; Titus Liv. xxxiv 2, words which bear a strong 
contrast with the following: Imbecilitas mulierum et levitas 
animi; Gaius, i, 144; Ulp. Fragm. xi, 1. See what is said of 
them under Tiberius by Severus Cecina, who proposed to return 
to the ancient discipline. He calls the sect cmbecilis, impar 
laboribus, sevus, ambitiosus. He said that whenever there were 
any accusations of peculation, the women were more culpable than 
their husbands, plura uxorthus objectari; that it was to them that 
overtures was made for corruption; that it was necessary to 
return to the Oppian Law; gue Oppiis quondam aliisque legibus 
constricte ; nunc vinculis exsolutis, domos, fora, jam et exercitus 
regerent—Tacit. Annal, iii, 33. 

It is true that those discourses were regarded as inexpedient. 
But no one can deny—as some modern savants have done who 
have seen only one side of the question—the severity of ancient 
manners towards women. Their defender Valerius Messalinus, 
said muta duritie veterum melius et letius mutata.—Tacit Annal. 
iii, 33, 34. 

Moreover, if there be a single well established fact, it is that of 
the inferior position in which women were placed by the religion 
and political constitutions of all the nations of antiquity. M. de 
Maistre has written some fine pages on that subject and cited some 


strong authorities. Hclaircissements sur les sacrifices chap. ii, p. 
362 et seq.—Edition of 1836. Novel xxi of Justinian. Caius 
Oppius, A. U. C. 541, was the author of a law, by which women 
were restricted in articles of dress and other expenses. This, 
the Oppian Law was repealed A. U. C, 559—notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of Cato for its support. Other sumptuary laws 
of a similar character, were, however, afterwards passed. 
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spiracy of the Bacchanals, the secret plots against decency 
and the public’ peace, the indecent divorces, audacious* 
adulteries and all that inundation of corrupt morals 
depicted by philosophers, historians and satirists, and which 
compelled Augustus to seek in political laws a remedy 
which those of the family no longer conferred; do they 
not furnish the most veracious evidence of the general state 
of society ?° 

See Valerius Maximus with respect te the potsonings of hus- 
bands, lib. ii. ¢, v, n. 3—year 322—One hundred and sixty-six 
women were condemned to death for that crime. The historian, 
Appian, informs us that during the civil wars several husbands 
were betrayed and denounced by their wives.—De bellis civibus iv, 
23—I donbt that we should be able to find equal abominations in 
the course of the French Revolution 

*tTInder Tiberius a defender of women was obliged to avow 
that there were few marriages without attaint— Vix presenti 
custodia manere illesa conjugia, Tacit. Annal. iii, 34. 

*Pliny gives an account of having seen Lollia carrying to a 
feast, nearly forty million sesterces worth of pearls.—lib. ix.—c.L. 
vill. But what is that when compared with the excesses depicted 
by Tacitus. Of the spectacles of Gladiators where illustrious 
women went to display themselves, feminarum illustrium senato- 
rumgue plures per arenam fedati sunt. Annal, xv, 32; of those 
infamous fetes where illustrious women imitated the debaucheries 
of prostitutes in the /upanaria dressed for the occasion; crepidt- 
nibus stagni lupanaria adstabant, tllustribus femints completa— 
Annal, xv, 37; of those refinemeuts of immorality which the 
historian wishes to recount but once, and is unwilling to repeat, 
ne sepius says he eadem prodigentia narranda sint.—Annal, xv, 
37: of those women who gave themselves up to slaves with such 
furor that it was necessary to propose in the senate punishments 
against them.—Under Claudius, Tacit. Annal. xii, 53; of those 
debaucheries which burst forth with such alarming scandal that 
regulations became necessary to repress them, Senatus decretis 
libido feminarum ceercita—id, ii, 85—? Repression always vain ! 
Efforts always powerless ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


“China, that vastest beehive of our own busy world,” a 
’ a 


late writer has well said of it that “it was planted in the 
earliest generations after the renovation of the world in the 
deluge. Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Rome, have 
risen and gone; their pride, their wealth, their dominion all 
are things of the past ; but the Chinese race is still the same, 
scarcely tinged by the admixture of others. The primeval 
religion, customs and literature are still vigorous and fresh. 
Virtuous examples of their own ancestors who lived 4,000 
years ago, encourage the generations of to-day. School- 
books prepared by a contemporary of the Jewish prophet 
Daniel, are yet the manuals of the teachers of children. 
The language is the unchanged monosyllables of the 
infancy of mankind. The social usages are those which 
have been made familiar to us in the patriarchal pictures of 
the Book of Genesis . ° Bewildering as it is to 
our ideas, there can be no exception taken to the computa- 
tion which makes its population more than one fourth of 
the entire family of man, It stands first of all existing 
nations in agricultural productiveness ; first in some im- 
portant manufactures ; first in the sum of the wealth of its 
subjects.” Surely of such a people, I may well add, shall 
we not strive most earnestly to build up in their midst the 
Gospel Kingdom of God and His dear Son, our ever blessed 
Loxp. And when I add that despite its age it is more 
and more a live people, making up surely, if not rapidly, to 
take part in the onward progress of our race, it cannot be 
that any who thoughtfully study God’s designs in ordering 
men, will doubt that it is of present and pressing import- 
ance how we meet the responsibilities that come to us, as 
stewards of the manifold mysteries of God’s free gifts of 
Grace. We, asa nation, are particularly free from past preju- 
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dice in connection with the opening of China to foreign 
intercourse, and are not suspected of any future aggressive 
designs. God has brought many of these Chinese to our 
shores, and the Centennial Exhibition showed to many the 
wonders of their handy-work—may it not be in order that 
we might be roused to study this people, and weigh our 
duty, and work for China more wisely and earnestly in 
time to come. Asa Church, we were the first to establish 
our Missionary Episcopate there, and have the vantage 
ground on the great water highway of the empire. Neither 
are we in any degree answerable for the curse of the 
opium trade—a negative advantage of no small import. 

The story of the kindling of the flame of interest in 
China, first in Lyde’s heart, and the call his early death 
made all the louder to others, who soon after went out in 
1835 to begin the work ; of the first effort in Java to teach 
Chinese children; of the move up the coast of China until 
in 1845 Shanghai was reached; and our station and mis- 
sionary jurisdiction was founded with its Bishop and clergy 
—women helpers and schools; has been told with eloquence 
and power by Bishop Stevens in his memorial sermon on 
that first Bishop’s life and work. 

For twenty-seven years my great-hearted and honored 
father worked, and drew other noble sons and daughters of 
our Church, to share his toils, and hold up his hands while 
laying foundations for the one Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ in China. Long ago he realized, and in his corres- 
pondence with leading Bishops of the Church of England 
asserted, that our joint work must be to help this native 
Church to develop itself, when once the living seed of truth 
should be planted, and a native clergy be raised up to keep 
alive by the word and sacraments this new branch of 
Christ’s kingdom here in earth. 

There is not space to tell of much general work, and of 
the sainted workers who have spent their lives, in our 
mission, for China. But I must describe at some length the 
first Boys’ Boarding School as an early effort to reach that 
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higher education which Bishop Schereschewsky is privileged 
to bring before the church ef this day. In a large building 
well adapted to its purpose, were gathered some sixty boys, 
and Miss Fay here first developed her powers as a teacher 
of this people, and made good use of all spare time as a 
student herself of the literature of those, whom she had 
come to teach. But I must not stay to eulogize my own 
teacher, the friend of my later missionary life, from whom 
I have learned much that is in this paper, for her fame is 
wide-spread, and her memorial is even now being read 
wherever this is likely to go. Miss Tenney (afterwards 
also, as Mrs. Keith), Miss Conover (now Mrs. Thomson), Mr. 
Points, Mr. Doyen, and one of its earliest graduates, Mr. 
Yang-He-Ding, worked together, two or three at one time, 
faithfully and successfully either as its teachers or principals. 
The Rev. E. W. Syle reports of the annual examination of 
that year in July, 1860 (not then foreseeing that its good 
work would so soon be interrupted); “the attainments in 
Chinese scholarship which our boys now make are reported 
as much higher than formerly, and that without detriment 
to their proportion of studies in English.” * o ae 
school was examined in these latter the following day. 
Reading, Spelling, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Geom- 
etry and Composition were gone through with in an inter- 
esting manner. The classes taught by Mr. Yang appeared 
to good advantage; their answers on the subject of eclipses 
showed that they really understood the subject.” Lord 
Elgin, British Minister Plenipotentiary to China at the 
time of the war of 1860-61, said of this school, after 
frequent visits, “that 7 only deserved the name of school, 
as science was taught there as well as religion, and men 
were really educated and fitted for this life as well as the 
next.” “That other schools which he had seen seemed mere 
Bible classes.” And a clever Chinese teacher said to Miss Fay 
several years ago. “If your mission had been earried on 
as begun by Bishop Boone (i. e. as to teaching English in 
schools well supplied with a staff of teachers), you would 
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now have ‘highly educated young men to send as teachers 
and preachers of your religion throughout the empire.” 
The cause of such grave loss to our work, as the disbanding 
of this school in 1862 undoubtedly was (for its young 
pupils had not fully attained all the benefits of its course), 
is to be found in our sad civil war. That taxed ‘ali our 
energies for work at home, and the heavy losses by the rates 
of exchange hindered the remittance of such funds as were 
collected, during that dark period of trial, by those who had 
at heart the missionary work abroad. After my father’s death 
the gains of the past, outside of these school losses, were held 


hai, while at Peking in the far North, Mr. Schereschewsky 


together by the Rev. Messrs. Thomson and Wong, at Shang 


was preparing for that great work of translation which has 
since covered him with well deserved honors, added 
weight to his appeals to the church at home, and which 
will give him influence in his own jurisdiction and in all 
that wide field beyond, where the Mandarin Bible and 
Prayer Book can be used. Bishop Williams in 1866, took 
up the burden of this work, planning great things for 
a great field, but with means limited and with very few 
to help. He established up the Yang-Tze river that interior 
station which had been for years the hope of the mission 
and the Church, Miss Fay, who had been temporarily 
working in a school of the English Church Missionary 
Society, had gladly returned, and with money given her by 
an English lady had begun anew a boys’ school. Ten years 
later at her death, Duane Hall, with its thirty-eight pupils 
and six graduates, candidates for Holy Orders, who, as lay 
readers, are doing good work in preparation for the Diacon 
ate, was the object of her warm affection and just pride. 
In 1871 the Bishop Boone Memorial School at Wu-Chang 
began its work with fourteen boys, since increased to thirty, 
and we have there four young men, students of theology, 
and three pursuing a course of medicine. Baird Hall, 
Shanghai, under the Rev. Mr. Thompson, is of even later 
growth, but has four to add to our band of candidates, 
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while two who had a partial course at Gambier College, 
Ohio, give us in all sixteen young men who are waiting for 
the Theological department of our college to rightly pre- 
pare them for their arduous duties as ambassadors for Christ 
to their fellow countrymen. These schools have not, except 
as to scholarship in Chinese, reached the standard of our 
school of 1860, not because those in charge did not desire 
like results, but because they had so little at command to 
help them, and so many outside cares to interrupt their 
work as teachers. 

But they have done good work nevertheless, and call for 
appreciative help towards making them all that they 
should be. We especially need lay helpers, as of old, in 
this department of our work, as costing less and being more 
undivided in their attention to their pupils than the clergy 
can be with outside missionary duty pressing on them. 
The development of this work also calls imperatively for 
that higher education which the college alune can give. 
That we need well learned Christian laymen, and a wise as 
well as godly clergy in a land like China—which makes so 
much of the learning which alone as yet she prizes, and has 
in her Literati a power between the people and the higher 
rulers, strong for order, yet moved by, as well as guiding 
the popular opinions of those who look to them, as the 
multitude here does to the press and the pulpit—seems to 
need no argument. That the work of upbuilding the 
Church of China must be done by natives requires perhaps 
a fuller statement. Bishop Pattison, that model and 
martyr, has said “the careful training of picked scholars 
among the natives for future missionaries is, 1 am sure, the 
most important part of our work.” And Bishop Wilber- 
force has admirably set forth the reason why we must thus 
work, and not seek to multiply foreign laborers. Depend- 
ence on foreign workers “is contrary to the constitution of 
our nature, because that which comes to every one of us in 
the beloved accents of our mother tongue, comes, even at 
first, with an advantage which cannot be possessed by that 
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which comes to us in a strange tongue, or in the broken 
accents of one faltering forth our own speech.” “It is con- 
trary to the constitution of the Church to endeavor thus to 
spread the faith, because it is one of the first principles of 
Christianity that we should, in teaching it, take advantage 
of all that before it has been true and real amongst those to 
whom we speak, and from it as a vantage ground to 
advance to further triumphs.” ‘This cannot be “ until it 
has reproduced itself out of the native race; until there are 
some who, having been themselves penetrated by the truths 
of Christianity, speak first of all to those who are linked to 
them by the ties of blood which the Almighty has made so 
potent to move the hearts of men.” ‘The Church of 
Christ is gifted by God with powers of self-adaptation 
and expansion, and is to show itself to be indeed a new 
spiritual life, reproducing itself out of the people, and 
moulding, leavening, glorifying and purifying all that it 
finds amongst them.” 

It is true that we are but few, foreign and natives, when 
the roll of some two hundred missionaries and fifteen thon- 
sand converts who are Protestants is called. But the great 
success in India, where some 250,000 converts have been 
gathered in; and such large numbers have lately come for 
ward in the Church of England missions gives us guod 
ground for hope in China. For already we, too, are begin- 
ning to reap, and in the Fvo-Chow district especially the 
mission of the Church of England has been blessed, through 
trials and severe persecutions, to the gathering of some 2,300 
Christians; and Bishop Burdon confirmed 500 in that one 
district last year. The English Church is doing much noble 
work in the sixty-five dioceses all round the world where 
she has followed her own sons, and so brought rich bless- 
ings to those among whom they have made their homes. 
In China she has now two dioceses to the south of us at 
Hong Kong and Ningpo, and late news from England in- 
forms us that the S. P. G. is moving for a third 
Bishop with astrong staffof clergy for North China and the 
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work already begun at Chefoo and Peking. The gains 
above noted are but recent, and we can point to growth in 
and around Shanghai, while our new station inland has 
grown very rapidly as compared with the earlier efforts of 
any mission elsewhere in China. 

But now, while we have time, we must provide against 
the day, not in the far future, when Christian Chinese 
shall number’ hundreds of thousands , and millions shall be 
enquiring the reason why these Christians have accepted - 
this foreign faith; when controversies shall arise, and 
heresies come in as a flood. 

Versions of the Scriptures must eventually be made by 
Chinese from the originals, and a Prayer Book compiled 
after studies in Oriental liturgies as well as in that book 
which is our contribution to right worship and the holding 
fast of the faith one delivered to the saints. May we not 
hope in that day for union with our brethren of the Holy 
Orthodox Church of Russia, who are co-laborers both in 
China and Japan? This state of things will call for men 
prepared by sound learning and ripened judgment, and full 
of the power of God the Holy Ghost, to withstand error, 
and hold aloft in all storms the banner of Truth and Right- 
eousness and Right Order, and to command attention by 
their knowledge and weight of argument. 

Our position in the Providence of God as a church, and 
in the hold we have in Central China makes urgent the 
sense of what we are called upon to do now while the 
opportunity is ours. At Shanghai, by the mouth of the 
great river that divides China midway north and south, is 
the seat of our Episcopate, and there we shall, I trust, build 
up our College and Theological School. Up the Yang-Tze 
Kiang, six hundred miles from the sea, and where it is a 


' Let any one but consider that but 100th part of 400,000,000 would give 
4,000,000 Christians, and that such a proportion is a small one to look for as 


those that shall be saved, and the need of immediate work to raise up a fitly 
prepared native clergy will be apparent. 
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mile wide, and ocean steamers of largest size come for their 
cargoes of tea annually, and where the Han, its main 
tributary, navigable for native boats six hundred miles to 
the northward, pours in its strong tide, is our Wu-Chang 
and Hankow Station, with more than a million of people in 
the cities lying so closely together. Thence up the Han, 
and up the Yang-Tze to the western confines of the Empire. 
boats travel and intercourse is easy and safe, especially for 
the native clergy, whom we hope to train for the one hund- 
red and fifty millions who live along the course of this noble 
river. At Wu-Chang, the best centre from whence to reach 
the north and west, we are fairly established after ten years 
work, but we greatly need men to keep up the work so well 
begun. Between Shanghai and Wu-Chang are cities, many 
and great, and in all this region the mandarin language is 
spoken, and our books can be read. It is not unreasonable 
to expect to gather young men from these cities to be 
trained in our schools and college to help us by God’s bless- 
ing as laymen, catechists, teachers and as clergymen, in 
considerable numbers ere many years go by; among whom 
we may look for exceptional minds to take the lead, and to 
be the first native bishops of a wholly native Church. Are 
we not, as has been asked, to look under God to great men 
to impress the national mind? ‘To stand to Asiatic Christ- 
ianity as Confucius and Gautama stood to the morals of the 
East. Teachers at whose feet natives shall sit and learn, as 
men do at Oxford when a great man arises to mould a gen- 
eration to carry on his work. Have we not in our Bishopa 
man wonderfully gifted to do much work that is not often 
given a foreigner to do for those of another tongue? Should 
not the Church then rally to his support to build up this 
College, so that he and those whom he associated with him 
in this work may have the fullest opportunity of doing all 
that God has given them grace and ability to do for the 
Church of China? It is not that we undervalue the work 
of our day schools or girl’s schools, our dispensaries and 
hospitals, our chapels for preaching to the heathen malti- 
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tudes, or that we would discontinue any work that is now 
being done, or that we would forget or neglect the poor, 
God forbid; but that through our advanced pupils, many 
of whom are of humblest parentage, we aim to reach mani- 
fold more than otherwise would ever be possible. In China 
there is no caste nor any restraints of class distinctions to 
hinder the Gospel we proclaim. Obedience unto holiness 
is the only test for which we find warrant where the faith 
is accepted and Christian profession is made before God 
and man in the Chureh. 

Help us then, Fathers and Brethren, in this favored 
Church to sustain and carry forward our work. Bishop 
Schereschewsky has now but /ive foreign clergy, and we 
certainly need eight, besides three or four more lay helpers 
to teach in our schools, to do at all well the work required 
at our hands by the present and future of this Church which 
we have begun to establish, God helping us. Workers 
offer far beyond the power of our committee to send them 
forth, and when, adding the few we ask for, knowing the 
Church’s many other calls, we shall have filled up our ranks, 
we shall be but few and weak to aim to do so great a work 
for Christ and for China, while His command rings 
clearly still, “Go ye!” and He hath blessed us hitherto be- 
yond any efforts we have put forth. To His Name, there- 
fore, should be all the Glory and in Him only do we put 


our trust. 


WM. J. BOONE. 














THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


It is my purpose, in this paper, to call attention to some 
of the underlying principles of Art, in order thereby to 
give a higher tone to Christian thought, while, at the same 
time, I seek to induce a becoming earnestness in Christian 
feeling, on the subject of Church Architecture , believing 


=) 


that if only the heart be rightly disposed, and the mind 
rightly directed, in this matter, heart and mind working 
together wisely, zealously, religiously, to a common end, 
cannot fail of achieving some measure of practical success. 

Architecture aspires to a place among the Fine Arts. 
A Fine Art is an art that appeals to our intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual nature. In the case of architecture, this 
appeal is through an inherent analogy between the proper- 
ties of matter and of mind; or through an acguired expres- 
sion in material things, inaking them indicative of certain 
truths or facts. The lessons of such an art are learned from 
an earnest study of the works of Nature; its truths 
expressed by combinations of Nature’s substances, her lines, 
and her colors, according to the laws and principles of 
Nature’s working—and Nature is but another name for 
God. 

Surely it is a worthy ambition, to make the things that 
minister to our material necessities also awaken some echo 
in our incorporeal nature. Surely it is an inspiring thought, 
that we may thus animate the walls of the material Temple 
in which we worship God, with some faint traces of a 
beauty befitting the Holy House; a beauty which we know 
since it is learnt of Him, and which will make 


God loves, 


those material walls wherein His truth is taught, themselves 
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to speak kindred truths, and better than we know. If we 
can do all this, is not the doing it more than a thought, 
however inspiring, more than an ambition, however worthy ? 
Is it-not, indeed, a noble Duty ¢ 

The term ‘ Architecture’ signifies, broadly, the art or 
science of building ; or, as it has been appropriately termed, 
the art of ‘well building.’ It is, however, of architecture 
as a Fine Art, concerning itself solely with the esthetic 
character of building, that I shall nowspeak. This depart- 
ment of architecture has been called ‘Architecture Proper.’ 
And yet I would give to this specific division of architec- 
ture the comprehensive title just used in the general defini- 
tion of architecture, namely, ‘ Well Building ’—meaning 
by ‘well building, that in which all material, and all 
palpably useful and practical perfections, are combined with 
the highest sesthetic expression. For the practical require- 
ments of architecture havea moral and spiritual aspect that, 
through the relation of spiritual truth to material beauty, is 
indissolubly linked to architecture’s every expression of 
esthetic excellence, and the appearance of an honest and 
faithful effort to fulfill its practical duties, is essential to 
complete nobleness in any building, or in any style. The 
mechanic art of Building, as distinguished from Architecture 
Proper, concerns itself with practical requirements merely 
because of their material uses. ‘Architecture Proper’ con- 
cerns itself with the same practical requirements, because of 
their expressiveness of spiritual truth. Thus it appears 
that, in this respect,the difference between Architecture, and 
Building, is one of motive, rather than of action. And since 
“Architecture of the Beautiful” ineludes all the require- 
ments of practical building—the practical in the ssthetic, 
and since it is the only art inclusive of a// that is required 
in a perfect building, it is, therefore, the only art worthy to 
be called ArcurrectrurE—the art of well building. I should 
add, that since architecture concerns itself with practical 
requirements because of their wsthetic expression, it must, 
therefore, aim at such design in its constructions as will in- 
dicate their practical uses, and their adaptation thereto. 
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Architecture should aim at practical Fitness, and also at 
the expression of that fitness; at Durability and the expres- 
sion of durability; at Beauty; and, where occasion and 
opportunity afford, at Grandeur and Sublimity. 

First, of Fitness. By, fitness, mean adaptation of the 
general plan, and of all its parts, to the practical 


uses of the building; and, also, to the system of con- 


g5 
struction and to the material employed. Of evident fitness 
for practical work, as a basis of the beautiful, we have in 
Nature a notable Exemplar. In the works of Nature, what 
adaptation of all main features and principle members to 
their material uses, and how obvious this fitness; while 
these same necessary features and members are moulded in 
perfect symmetry, and clothed with perfect beauty. Look 
at the vegetable kingdom, growing to fed and to shelter 
earth’s myriad creatures, and for this so practical purpose, 
having its seed watered and quickened, and reaped and 
sown, by the rain, and the sun, and the winds of heaven ; 
while yet it fails not to blossom in brightness, to deck the 
valleys, and to fringe the hills, with living green, making 
the world the ‘Thing of Beauty’ that it is, rather than 
the cheerless, monotonous expanse it might have been. 
Look at the animal kingdom. Its creatures are plainly 
seen to be most admirably adapted to fulfill the instincts 
and to supply the needs, each of its own peculiar nature, 
and often wonderfully to minister to the wants of man, 
while yet they take endless shapes of goodly grace, touched 
with every rainbow hue; from the silken-winged insect of 
a summer day, through varieties without number, number- 
less, of living things that crawl, and walk, and fly, and 
swim, on earth, in sea, in air. Look at the waves that 
float the freighted ships, and from their surface lift mist and 
cloud to distribute the fertilizing rain—so obviously useful 
and utilitarian, both sea and cloud; yet by wind and sun 
is their fluid or vaporous mass now rolled, or wreathed, in 
beauty, and, with prismatic hues, now brightened into 
glory. Look at the sun itself, by whose light and heat we 
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know that all things, all creatures live, and breathe, and 
have their being; while yet it is the self-same sun that, 
traveling in its own unapproachable splendor, is the magi- 
cian of all beauty—nay, is beauty’s self, since all things 
are beautiful, or visible, only as they reflect its many colored 
rays. In like manner Architecture, if it would achieve the 
highest esthetic excellence, must lay the foundation in 
fitness for the requirements of its practicable, earnest, and, 
it may be, humble work. And chiefly is this kind of fitness 
becoming in a church building. In a chureh, above all 
other buildings, is this earnest dutifulness not only the 
foundation, but also the crown of its beauty. 

Secondly, of Durability. Of the esthetic and symbolic 
expressiveness of durability, in a church building, I shall 
have occasion to speak in another place. It would, however, 
seem to bea very practical requirement, that the durability 
of an edifice should be equal to the duration of the want it 
was intended to supply. A commercial crisis, a new inven- 
tion, or even a freak of fashion, may take away their occu- 
pation from workshop and factory, and the like, or other 
cause, may scatter the inmates of palatial and luxurious 
homes, that thus, mayhap turned to incongruous uses, are left 
new monuments, to tell of the fickle tenure by which we hold 
the things of Earth. A church, on the other hand, never 
outlasts its, use or usefulness, while souls of men are within 
reach of its ministering hands. Moreover, in a church, the 
continuous associations of a durable edifice, are no incon- 
siderable factors of its usefulness ; factors necessarily want- 
ing in a succession of equally convenient, but temporary 
structures. Therefore, let the House of God be of lasting 
material, of stable and thorough construction, With the 
adaptation of wise, practical forethought, let it be so 
designed and so built, that it may be both durable, and 
worthy to endure; so built that where the fathers worship, 


there may worship the children, and the children’s children, 
in uncounted generations. Then, as time rolls on, year by 
year it will gather to itself memories of the ever-reaching 
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past, in which all that has made life worth living, to those 
gone before, has found within the consecrated walls, its 
highest expression, or its holiest sanction. Around the old, 
time-honored, rock-hewn church, traditional and_ historic 
memories perchance may hover; memories of by-gone 
days that have tried and Jave stirred men’s soul; as of a 
time of war, or of pestilence, or of other like visitation, 
when, within the beloved church, earnest and eloquent 
words from its pulpit have moved the hearts of the assem- 
bled worshippers as the heart of a single man, to high resolve, 
and to devoted self-sacrifice. Or there may be memories of 
some blessed and glorious day, when, kindled by the impulse 
of a nation’s joy, the fathers, here in this house, have given 
best expression to a nation’s jubilation, and, with Hosannas 
here have consecrated a nation’s triumph. Across the 
retrospective vision may flit shadowy memories of days 
different from these, in which the Almighty hand has been 
laid in dire calamity upon the people’s heart, till it has 
quaked with an innermost sense of ungodliness and _ ill- 
desert—then, penitent, has bowed in self-abasement here at 
His footstool, Who, while He ever waits to be gracious, 
yet ruleth in righteousness, and will not give His honor to 
another. Again, for them who stand in the dim, solemn 
light under these arches noble and hoary, memorial gifts of 
pictured window, or carved altar, or sculptured font, or 
other like adornments, wherewith those who have gone 
before have enriched God’s Temple, while they thus sought 
to consecrate the memory of loved ones they had lost—for 
them who thus stand under the church’s arch, these memo- 
rials of the dead—memorials of the loved and of the loving, 
will awaken mystic thoughts of human life, and death, and 
of a love that passes the grave. Or, perchance, some simple 
tablet will call up recollections of one great and good, in 
the olden time, one of God’s noblemen, who has worshipped, 
perhaps has ministered, in this house, and now sleeps within 
its shadow. To some of ws as we stand, as we kneel in a 
hallowed hour, beneath the church’s roof, may come other 
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memories and thoughts too precious to be housed in aught 
but noblest and most enduring forms; memories of those 
whom, with us once kneeling at the sacred shrine, we now 
miss from their places there—mingling with thoughts of 
the living, whose loved faces still lighten our path ; 
awakened memories and thoughts ¢hrough which it may be 
given us to enter into the deeper meaning of those words 
of our Creed, so oft repeated there, which teach “ THE 
Communton or Sarnts,” and which will, it may be, move us, 
from the church’s altar of memorial sacrifice to uplift a 
prayer of unutterable longing, that those self-same words, 
instinct with promise beyond earthly ken, may infuse into 
us their holy power; then—unfold to us their beauty—their 
fulness—not of the earth,earthy. Thoughts of the earthly 
Temple have carried us heavenward ; and so, let the earthly 
Temple be built a worthy tabernacle for thoughts like these, 
thoughts that shall cling to it closer than the ivy and the 
moss that fasten to its walls—thoughts of Earth, and of 
Heaven, joined in hallowed and hallowing embrace. 
Thirdly, let the House of God be made Beautiful. But 
in what does material beauty consist? Visible beauty is 
that quality of form and color in material things, the sight 
of which gives instinctive delight. Ina _ wider sense, 
visible beauty must be said to depend, not merely upon the 
form and color, but also upon the integral substance and 
character, of material things, as evealed to the mind through 
the eye. And since this kind of beauty addresses itself to 
the mind, it indicates an intellectual side to material beauty, 
very important to be noted; because only through the mind 
can material beauty exercise its high prerogative, to move 
the human heart. I believe that some writers have even 
gone so far as to deny the existence of essential beauty in 
material forms. “They deny that one form is more pleasing 
than another, to the mere sense of vision, aprt from mental 
influences and associations.” Without accepting a theory 
so radical, yet I do believe that it contains a truth of infinite 
importance to the student of Art; a truth which lies at the 
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very foundation of Art, and which chiefly raises Art, in its 
relation to the external world, above being, at best, a refined 
sensuous gratification. This truth [ believe to be, that 
there is a direct and philosophic relation between lines of 
beauty, and the laws of mind; between the qualities of the 
material, and the truths of the spiritual world. To dis- 
cuss this question at length, is not pertinent to my present 
purpose. Let it suffice for me to adduce a few illustrations, 
suggestive of a line of thought which others, each one for 
himself, may follow out more effectively. 

Is there not an evident analogy between the strazghtness 
of a straight line, that “shortest path between two points,” 
and the unswerving directness of a strong, unbending pur- 
pose of the mind? Is there not a like analogy between a 
line composed of straight lines, but broken by sharp angles ; 
and that decisive energy which straightly pursues its aim, 
yet, on occasion, as abruptly changes course to compass 
it. Again, in an ever-changing curve, whose line is governed 
by strictest law, each separate atom being posited with 
exactest reference to its fellow atoms following and preced- 
ing it, while yet each several atom gives to the whole line a 
changed direction, is there in such line no suggestion of in- 
dividuality, by a bond of harmony cemented into the unity 
of brotherhood, whose law is liberty, and whose fruit is 
joey? So, in Nature, we find straightness and angularity 
joined to hardihood and strength; curvature associated with 
pleasantness and peace. The adamantine mountain peak, 
uplifted to breast the storms of ages, has its cliffs clean cut 
into straightest lines, and most unbending surfaces, broken 
by abruptest angles ; while the pleasant, fruitful valley lies 
in sweeping curves, beneath the shelter of the strong moun- 
tain’s form. The tree trunk rises straight and strong, to 
bear up boughs that bend with joyful flowers and fruit— 
flowers and fruit that are also wrought and wreathed in 
curves. In the lines of its forked shaft, the lightning writes 
upon the cloud-seroll of heaven, the dread symbol of its 
energy and power; while, in this selftsame cloud, the 
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beneficent sunbeam sets the arch of God’s glorious Bow. 
Again, the fluidity of water--of water, whose fluid bulk, 
as with the subtle energy of spirit, moves over or around 
every obstacle, to farthest distance, across widest space, into 
deepest depths, seeking always the centre of earth’s attrac- 
tion ; like a soul, in its devotion, ever flowing irresistibly 
towards the central object of its desire—the fluidity of 
water, whose fluid bulk, sun-lighted, or tempest-tossed, 
leaps and dances or rolls and surges, yet has unruffled calm 
in those unfathomed depths nearest Earth’s attracting centre ; 
even as a human heart, when melted by a great-heaven- 
inspired, heaven-hallowed love, is seen now quickened and 
gladdened, and now storm-heaved, on the surface of its life, 
while, in the deep places of its nearest communion, dwells 
the stillness of a holy peace, of a peace unseen, and incom- 


municable: straightness, and curvature; the fluidity of 


water, the flow of the river; the enduring firmness of the 
rock, the twining flexibility of the vine; the brightness 
of light, and the gloom of shadow; have not these things, 
each, in a spiritual world, a parallel that is not far to find? 
But, for every line or thing whose simpler lesson we may 
thus read or guess, doubtless there are a thousand subtler 
lines, whose power we feel, we know not how nor why, 
which yet speak to us through the hidden harmony between 
their visible shapes, and the things that are invisible. 
Color, too, what necromancy is in it! Of color, which 
science tells us is thrown upon the eye, in metrical vibra- 
tions like to those of sound upon the ear, I suppose that 
none will deny that its hues, the bright, the soft, the deep, 
and the dark, like music, have power to affect with emo- 
tions gay, glad, or solemn, the chords of feeling that run into 
the heart ;—and what is awakened feeling, but awakened 
thought! If any one doubts it, let him, in a quiet 
hour on some fair day, gaze into an undimmed sky’s 
abysmal deep of blue, through which white, silvered clouds, 
shadow-tinged, in a sharp-lined mass are floating, sailing ; or 
let him gaze at that strange other blue, that sometimes lies 
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athwart the red and golden glory of a sunset. The red 
and golden glory, too, is it but the gay and gaudy glitter of 
amoment? Or does it image to our hearts immaterial 
things no less bright, and yet unfading. The myriad lines of 
material beauty, are like fine spun threads, dyed in the sun- 
beams, and woven as in a veil of gossamer, mantling all the 
forms and face of external nature, all the visible works of 
God, with a garb of intellectual and spiritual expression, 
by virtue of which alone, they claim a share in that lofty, 
that precious benediction, so emphatically bestowed by All- 
gracious Lips, upon a lowly flower: “I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

If material beauty has this high mission, that its lines, the 
strings, as it were, of Nature’s great Molian harp, discourse 
still music, breathed into them by the breath of the Unseen 
Spirit, and whisper of eternal truths, which, in their fuller 
revelation, are proclaimed beneath the church’s sheltering 
roof, then what house so fit, as this same consecrated struct- 
ure, to be built into beauty’s noblest forms, and to be 
inscribed with her most harmonious lines? Moreover, true 
beauty in any work of man, however dim and imperfect 
that beauty may be, is yet a not altogether unsuccessful 
effort to imitate God’s work, and way of working. It has, 
thence, a peculiar significance and value, in that it betokens 
man’s delight in God’s work, and, by the chords of human 
sympathy, opens other minds and hearts to beauty’s sacred 
power. But when man’s hand inscribes lines of beauty on 
a church’s walls, and upon, and about, its altar; then will 
the beauty tell of man’s reverent devotion—of man’s 
adoration. So shall the material walls themselves preach 
salvation, and from the altar’s very stones arise the incense 
of praise. 

Fourthly, where occasion and opportunity afford, let the 
House of God be made Grand and Sublime. The essence 
of sublimity, I conceive to subsist in the majesty of Truth. 
Visible objects, exceptionally expressive of spiritual truth, 
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in this exceptional expressiveness become sublime. In 
visible objects largely expressive of spiritual truth, vastness 
of scale and enduring strength, tend strongly to sublimity ; 
for their vastness and durability, as contrasted with the 
insignificance of lesser and perishable things, symbolize the 
greatness and eternity of the truth expressed; while the 
impressive nobleness in a visible embodiment of these 
material qualities, intensifies our perception of the imper- 
ishable grandeur of the truth thus symbolized. Under our 
present parish system, it may be that we cannot notably 
attain to the sublimity of magnitude. Churches built 
under our present system, must, in this respect, at best, 


fall far behind those magnificent cathedral structures of 


the Old World; in which are embodied the intellect and 
devotion of earlier ages. But inasmuch as all material 
magnitude of which we are cognizant, is relative and sug- 
gestive, rather than abstract and absolute, we may gain some- 
thing of sublimity, by giving to our churches that unstinted, 
generous fulness of dimension and proportion which will 
best become their use and work, and also by architectural 
largeness, breadth, and simplicity of treatment, as opposed 
to a small, frittering, gaudy prettiness.) We can give them 
the grandeur of a steadfast durability, symbolical of our 
Faith, into which shall be inwrought an expression of work, 
and worship—the appearance of being planned for use, 
while eloquent with beauty. Then, though not vast, our 
church buildings, in their wise adaptation, in their liberal 
largeness, in their massive strength, in their simple, truthful, 
consecrated beauty, will be verily swddime. 

There is one source of very definite expression, to which 
I have made but passing and general allusion, but which 
must not be altogether overlooked, since it has a not 
unimportant place in church architecture, namely, Symbol- 
ism. I shall not now dwell upon this subject, but merely 
note some of its prominent features and arrangements. 
Among its structural features and arrangements are, the 
Cruciform plan; the heavenward-mounting, beavenward- 
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pointing Spire; Orientation; the demarcation, external 
and internal, of the Chancel, together with its special and 
peculiar decorative enrichment, interiorally ; as containing 
the altar whereon is offered the Church’s mystic Sacrifice, 
with sublimest adoration, in holiest communion, Then 
there are the Cross, the Star, the Triangle, the Circle; the 
Dove, in whose sweet shape the Spirit of Comfort 
once descended on the Chief of the sons of sorrow; the 
Sheaf, prolitic of the Bread of Life; the Vine, type of the 
Lamb of God, with as Fruitage, signifying the sacramental 
Cup of His sacrifical Blood ; symbols, all, not to be multi- 
plied in meaningless decoration, but to be used thought- 
fully, discreetly, reverently, as invested with the solemn 
majesty of the truths they represent. Thus conceived, 
carried on, and consummated, gathering to itself personal and 
peculiar memories and associations, such as I have already 
spoken of, and also all those other sacred associations, which 
belong to it as the visible representative of the precious 
Faith and unfailing Hope of Our Religion, its architecture 
expressive in its nobleness and truthfulness, and ‘signed 
with the signs’ of Truth Revealed, thus, indeed, the visible 
Temple, in its completeness, will be, for the advancement 
of Our Religion, both a material Helper, and a symbolic 
Herald. 

To work in the lines of thought which, in the foregoing 
pages, I have suggested, is the business of the Christian 
artist and of the Christian architect; and a hundred lives 
were far too short to enable them to develop, and to work 
out, the truths, therein, contained. Men and women, how- 
ever, of average capacity and opportunity, who are neither 
architects nor artists, may cultivate their knowledge and 
judgment, in these matters, and so individually do some- 
thing, and collectively do much, to form a correct public 
taste, that shall stimulate the architect wliose aim is truth, 
by giving preference to his noble work, over that of him 
whose purpose is only to please by pandering to the crude 
and superficial fancies of the thoughtless and the low- 
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minded. An English architect says: “By a singular 
inconsistency, those who constantly profess to be no judges, 
are really the style-formers. They say: ‘We know nothing 
of the art, but we know what pleases us.’ But what does 
this assume? Plainly, that the art is intended to please 
them. This is the grand art-destroying error. No true 
art is, or ever was, meant to please the many, but to teach 
them when to be pleased.”' There is, doubtless, truth in 
these words; for an art that cannot aim above the mere 
gratification of an undisciplined and ignoble taste, an art 
that does not aim to lead, rather than to follow, is but 
the plaything of children, and might better be at once 
dismissed to the ranks of the sensational and the sensuous. 
It may seem to little purpose that artists strive to teach, 
where others will make no effort to learn; and yet I do 
believe that true art, as a true life, will not altogether fail of 
a beneficent, nay, even of a moral influence. 

If I have been right in pointing out the esthetic excel- 
lence of Architecture, to consist in its expressiveness of 
spiritual truth, thereupon this grand conclusion follows, 
namely, that all architectural shams and pretentious frands— 
all untruthfulness in the art—is utterly antagonistic to the 
essence of noble architecture, becanse devoid of its truth- 
loving spirit ; betokening, and fostering, withal, that meanest 
of all vanity, vanity founded upon hypocrisy. Even if an 
architectural falsehood does not, nor yet is intended to, 
actually deceive, it degrades art by the suggestion of such 
baseness, or, at least, by the suggestion of the inferiority of 
that which zs, to that which seems to be. 

A glance, cursory though it be, at some fundamental 
principles of Gothic architecture in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, as represented to us by the pencil and 
pen, aided by those feeble and imperfect copies of it to be 
seen in modern buildings, even to those otherwise unac- 
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quainted with the old art, may serve to illustrate some of 
the ideas hereinbefore set forth, and to enforce them by the 
cogent argument of great results thereby accomplished ; 
especially, when wecontrast with the characteristics of that 
old art, the unprincipled license, the complex confusion, and 
the arrogant pretence, in much of the architecture of our 
times. 

The rise of Gothic architecture may be dated from the 
revival of stone vaulting, in the eleventh century, pre- 
viously to that period it having been disused, since the 
Roman times. The return to this method of building is 
thought to have been induced by the desire for a more 
durable construction, and in order to guard the more sub- 
stantial edifices which then began to be built, against the 
devastating fires that so frequently destroyed the timber- 
roofed churches of the time. The change from the Roman 
round arch, first used on the revival of vaulting, to the 
pointed Gothie arch, would, for structural reasons, seem to 
have been natural and easy. Again to quote the words of 
Mr. Garbett ; Stone vaulting is “ the all-pervading MoTIVE— 
the final caAUsE of Gothic architecture—that to which all 
its members subserve, for which everything else is con- 
trived, and without which the whole apparatus would be 
aimless and unmeaning.” Thus, building up their system 
upon this foundation, and developing it from the require 
ments of this structural feature, the Gothic architects aimed 
to make all the main features of their buildings subserve 
structural, and practical uses, while they wrought these 
same structural features in lines of surpassing beauty, and 
clothed them with the wealth of chaste decoration. 

In Pugin’s “ Lectures” on Pointed Architecture we find 
the following, concerning the principles of Gothic art: 
“The two great rules for design are these: Ist. That there 
should be no features about a building which are not 
necessary for convenience, construction or propriety. 2d. 
That all ornament should consist of enrichment of the 
essential construction of the building.” To which he well 
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adds: “ In pure architecture the smallest detail should have 
a meaning or serve a purpose.” Nicholson’s Encyclopedia 
of Architecture, under the head of “ Gothic Architecture,” 
also says: “In truth, the erections of this style are but the 
embodiments of constructive science: not only does the 
main form and general outline depend thereon, but even 
those peculiarities which an unpracticed eye would be 
tempted to esteem mere decoration: but those who have 
made themselves acquainted with the subject, are well aware 
that the medieval architects never constructed decoration, 
but decorated construction.” It may not be irrelevant here 
to point to an analogy in the moral world; since, in this 
practical earnestness, true architecture patterns after a true 
life—of the one, no more than of the other, is the main 
business superficial adornment. Until we recognize this 
practical, earnest, truth-loving spirit, of Gothic architecture, 
we cannot begin to appreciate its nobleness. 

Let it be observed how the various parts of the old 
gothic seem to radiate, as it were, from the central feature 
of its vaulted ceilings. In true Gothic, the pinnacled 
buttresses that rib its walls, deepening at their base so that, 
in the larger buildings, their intervening spaces may be 


enclosed for chapels, are the needful props to its vaults of 


stone; as are, also, the arcs boutants, or flying buttresses, 
which, with the first, add so much to the esthetic aspect of 
this style. Even the surmounting pinnacles, by their 
weight, do an important work in resisting the outward 
push of the vault-arch. Again, the ribs that panel the 
vaulted ceiling, are its frame work and support ; transmitting, 
with subtle science, its whole weight and push, to column, 
wall, and buttress. The clustered shafts of the Gothic 
column, are a continuation of the clustered vault-ribs; and 
the arched openings in the walls, repeat the pointed vault- 
arch. And so we see a style in which the principle of its 
arched vaults, the arch principle, the principle of the com- 
pressile system, the system of wedging and binding many 
stones in one, is the ruling principle, the pervading system ; 
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as opposed, for instance, to the principle of the beam, with 
its universally vertical pressures, as in Greek architecture. 
By the one principle of the arch, Gothic architecture roofs 
every space, and spans every opening ; roofing and spanning 
always in the pointed form of its vault-arch. And so we 
have a style in which this principle of the arch, and this 
geometric rule of the pointed arch, run through its structures 
like organic laws, giving to all their varied parts, and even, 
through sympathy, to decorative forms, that consistent 
unity and harmony, which only come of pervading principle 
and faithful obedience. 

Thus, truthfully and consistently developed from a single 
structural feature, grew up one of the two only perfected 
systems of architecture the world has seen; and, as I 
believe, of ecclesiastical architecture, the noblest system. 
On the one hand, an architecture of whose constructions it 
has been matter of wonder that so small a quantity of 
materials, and those frequently of minor quality, could 
have been piled up in such manner, that, to quote the words 
of another, “after five hundred years devastation by time, 
many of their members should be more sound, than cor- 
responding members of our modern buildings, which have 
not subsisted fifty years, and which contain five times their 
proportion of materials.” On the other hand, an archi- 
tecture that seems not unworthy the words of Coleridge, 
though apparently comparing it with but modern imitations 
of that old architecture of Greece, esteemed, before all 
other, artistically the purest and most perfect: “ The Greek 
art is beautiful. When I enter a Greek church my eye is 
charmed and my mind elated; I feel exalted and proud 
that [am a man. But the Gothic art is sublime. On enter- 
ing a cathedral I am filled with devotion and with awe; I 
am lost to the actualities that surround me, and my whole 
being expands into the infinite; earth and air, nature and 
art, all sweep up into eternity, and the only sensible impres- 
sion left is, that [ am nothing.” In connection with this 
expression of Coleridge, “all sweep up into eternity,” it 
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may here be noted, that in Gothic art vertical lines prevail 
over horizontal lines. When the two meet, the horizontal 
line stops, the vertical continues. Thus, every line becomes 
symbolic of religious aspiration, as, on the mounting lines 
of the pinnacled buttress, and along the sweep of the 
great cathedral arch whose apex is among the solemn 
shadows of the far-up vaulting, eye and thought are led, 
pointed, lifted, upward, heavenward. 

It should be remarked, that not all Gothic buildings of 
even the pure period of Gothic architecture, are pure 
Gothic. In England, at least, many of the parish churches 
are supposed to have been the work of illiterate rural 
masons, ignorant of the principles of Gothic art, while 
attempting to copy its forms. On the other hand, the more 
important ecclesiastical edifices of the Middle Ages, are 
thought to have been designed and built by a secret society 
of artists and builders, bound to inviolable secrecy as to the 
principles of their art, and whose members traveled from 
place to place, as their services were required. Hence, the 
correspondence in style and unity of design that Gothic 
architecture attained, among various nations, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century; and which, we may 
readily believe, resulted from the combined and organized 
action of many trained and cultivated minds, ardently 
devoted to their art, under the inspiration of religious zeal, 
and working in an age when knowledge was the property 
of the few, ignorance the heritage of the many. Of this 
society of builders, the present order of Free Masons is 
believed to be a lineal descendant. 

In contrast, what are our modern partial and pseudo 
imitations of the old Gothic architecture, but more or less 
nearly approximated copies of some of its forms and 
teatures, regulated only by individual knowledge, taste, 
fancy or caprice, and marked with more or less disregard 
of the fundamental principles and practice of the old art, 
of the adaptation of the copied parts to the system of con- 
struction in which they are employed, and of the meaning 
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or meaninglessness, the truth or falseness, of their expression. 
Once more to quote the words of Mr. Garbett : “Consrrvc- 
TIVE TrurH requires that a building shall never appear to 
be constructed on different statical principles from those 
really employed in its construction. Zhe whole of modern 
Gothie architecture is a constructive falsehood, because it 
will presently be shown, that all the peculiarities of this 
style grew from the practice of constructing, within build- 
ings, a vaulted ceiling of stone, and were solely adapted to 
a building with such a ceiling. Consequently, when applied 
to a building not so ceiled, the style must either be made 
useless and meaningless, by copying only its forms, without 
a motive; or else, if correctly copied, * * * it must 
then appear * * * to have a vaulted ceiling, which it 
has not; and in either case, the whole must be a lie from 
the foundation to the finials.” Such building as is here 
spoken of inay, and sometimes does, retain very much of 
abstract and charming beauty, that has been truthfully 
developed in the living style; but the style, nevertheless, 
as a style, becomes, under such treatment, fragmentary, 
fossil, soulless. Yet I would not regard all of that grand 
old Gothie art, as altogether antiquated and obsolete. As, 
in substance, another has well said, in relation to the forma- 
tion of a modern style of architecture: ‘‘We no more want 
new forms with which to bwild well, than we want new 
words with which to speak or write well.” As in language, 
so in art, the forms, as the words, that have grown in the 
thought, and have been stamped with the approbation, of 
many wise and worthy, are better than the crude new coin- 
age of the individual brain. New combinations there must 
be, in art, as in language; and, in the various combinations 
of each, the several factors must ever have a meaning and 
serve a purpose, else are they damned in the eyes, or the ears, 
of all earnest, honest men. Something of this adaptation 
of old forms to new uses in architecture, and to modern 
methods of construction, has been done heretofore, and is 
yet being done. More and better might be accomplished, if 
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more of honest, earnest, truth-loving effort were devoted to 
that end. 

I cannot here forbear to quote some pertinent lines of “ 
Keble, breathed as in the atmosphere of some grand old 
Gothic minster, that throw upon the genius and the work of 
the old Gothic builders a light from heaven, to be thence 
reflected upon all kindred work and kindred offerings. 











He too is blest, whose outward eye 
The graceful lines of Art may trace, 
While his free spirit, soaring high, 







Discerns the glorious from the base ; 






Till out of dust his magic raise, 






A home for prayer and love, and full harmonious praise, 















Where far away and high above, 
In maze on maze the tranced sight 
Strays, mindful of that heavenly love 
Which knows no end in depth or height ; . 
While the strong breath of music seems 
To waft us ever on, soaring in blissful dreams. 


What though in poor and humble guise 
Thou here didst sojourn, cottage-born ? 
Yet from Thy glory in the skies 
Our earthly gold Thou dost not scorn ; 
For Love delights to bring her best; 
And where Love is, that offering evermore is blest. 


Love, on the Saviour’s dying head, 
Her spikenard drops unblam’d may pour ; 
May mount His cross, and wrap Him, dead, 
In spices from the golden shore ; 
Risen, may embalm His sacred Name 
With all a Painter's art, and all a Minstrel’s flame. 












Worthless and lost our offerings seem, 
Drops in the ocean of His praise ; 
But Mercy with her genial beam 
Is ripening them to pearly blaze, 







To sparkle in His crown above, 





Who welcomes here a child’s, as there an angel’s love. 






To sum up, in conclusion: Architecture of some kind we 
must have. We must either blot or beautify the face of God’s 
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Earth, before the pleasured or offended eyes of the brotherhood 
of men, whose taste and thought we shall thus educate and 
elevate, or mislead and deprave. And since the noble and 
the base, the true and the false in Art, are to be reckoned 
among the subtle influences for good or evil, that help to 
make or unmake character, in our brother man, it becomes 
us, as true men and women, to do what we can to have our 
architecture good and true. Church architecture of some 
kind we must have. It behooves us, as Christian men and 
women, to see to it that that be noble architecture. Pleas- 
ures and luxuries we all crave. Let it be our pleasure and 
our luxury, to beautify and to glorify, with lines of veritable 
truth, and with hues of veritable beauty, that house wherein 
we meet to claim God’s promised and peculiar presence. 
Let us gladly give to it precious things of heart, and head, 
and hand; give veritable jewels, as it were, worthy to 
adorn the Temple of the King of kings; not counterfeits, 
and base shams, unbecoming the dwelling of an honest 
man. One deep disgrace that has been, and which I have 
seen, let all who own the Christian name beware—the 
shame of calculating covetousness, of cold indifference and 
neglect, concerning even the decorons and decent ordering 
of that house which stands as the visible representative of 
our Religion, and of our Worship ; lest, as to them of old, 
the prophet’s words of warning, stern and solemn, be 
sounded in our ears: “Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, 
saying, this people say ‘the time is not come, the time that 
the Lord’s house should be built.’....Is it time for you, O 
ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste ¢ 
Now, therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts; consider your 
ways. Ye have sown much and bring in little; ye eat, but ye 
have not enough ; ye drink, but yeare not filled with drink ; 
ye clothe you, but there is none warm; and he that earneth 
wages, earneth wages to put it into a bag with holes. Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts; consider your ways. Go up to 
the mountain and bring wood, and build the house; and I 
will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the 
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Lord. Ye looked for much, ‘and, lo, it came to little; and 
when ye brought it home,I did blow upon it. Why? 
saith the Lord of Hosts. Because of mine house that is 
waste, and ye run every man unto his own house. There- 
fore the heaven over you is stayed from dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit.” Rather let us emulate the lofty 
zeal of the son of Jesse, the “man after God’s own heart :” 
“T will not come within the tabernacle of mine house, nor 
climb up into my bed; I will not suffer mine eyes to 
sleep, nor mine eyelids to slumber, neither the temples of 
my head to take any rest, until I find out a place for the 
Temple of the Lord; an Habitation for the Mighty God of 
Jacob.” If the root of the matter bein us, if our Chris- 
tianity be worth anything, while we labor, let us also pray, 
that “He who teacheth man knowledge” may give us, so 
to build into His Temple, the wood, the stone, the clay ; so 
to color with the light and to darken with the shadow, 
these material things; that they may be indeed instinct with 
heavenly beauty, and may reveal the spirit of a True 
Religion, even in the structure of its Earthly Habitation. 


EDWARD F. BROWN. 
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THE NUMBER 666. 


The Apocalyptic puzzle given by St. John in Revelation 
xiii:18, by inspiration of the Holy Ghost and the command 
of our glorified Lord, is intended to exercise the wisdom of 
those who read and hear the words of this prophetic book 
unto the end of time, if they would be blessed ; and, there- 
fore, none can contemn nor safely ignore the consideration 
of this great mystery, striving by every means within 
their power to show themselves approved disciples of the 
Great Master, who has imposed upon them this task. 

Under this solemn conviction I propose to offer one more 
to the many solutions of the problem that have already 
been suggested. 

My first and fundamental premise in this attempt is, that 
the solution must be strictly an historical one. This I deem 
to be a self-evident postulate. For the Bible, above all 
other books, is an historical one. Even its predictions are 
but historical events announced before the time of their 
accomplishment. 

Now the events of history involve the circumstances of 
persons who act, the place where they act, and the time 
when the action took place. In other words, history is 
composed of biographical, geographical and chronological 
details. Hence, in seeking the historical solution of this 
problem, in keeping with the general character of Biblical 
records, it is necessary to note under which one of these 
triple circumstances the enigma before us falls. 

As the problem is one of numbers there is no difficulty 
in deciding at once that it falls under that of chronology. 
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It is true that numbers may be applied to a company of 
persons or to the dimension of places; but they are 
preéminently the characteristic of times and seasons. It is, 
therefore, chiefly in the department of chronology that we 
will attempt the solution. Nevertheless, as the three histo- 
rical-cireumstances named are so intimately connected with 
each other, the consideration of persons and places cannot 
be entirely omitted. 

In regard to the place where the spirit of Antichrist, 
whose mark is given us in this number, manifests itself, all 
are very generally, if not unanimously agreed, that it is 
within the limits of the ancient Roman or Latin Empire. 
And from the time of Irenzeus the word Aa@rezvos, of which 
the sum of the letters, according to the Greek notation, 
gives the number 666, has been generally accepted, as 
solving the enigma, so far as the territorial theatre of the 
action of Antichrist is concerned. 

We now pass on to consider its solution chronologically. 
This brings us incidentally to consider the historical per- 
sonages connected with the spirit of Antichrist. We 
know that this impious spirit is a special and powerful 
manifestation of Satan in connection with the Roman 
Empire. Now, in the book of Revelation Pergamos is 
spoken of as being the place where Satan had his seat. 
Pergamos was ceded to the Roman Empire by Attalus, its 
king, by a solemn will and testament about 134-3 years 
B. C. This forms then an important date from which to 
begin the solution of the problem from its Satanic aspect 
in connection with that Empire. Six hundred and sixty- 
six years from this date brings us to 532-3 of the Christian 
era, when the Emperor Justinian decreed that the Bishop of 
Rome should be supreme and ultimate judge of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical matters. The dates just given are some- 
what equivocal as to the exact years in which the will of 
Attalus and the decree of Justinian were made. For our 
purpose 184 B. C. and 532 A. D. will be taken as the true 
daies. Now, as all prophetic times have several cycles in 
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their progressive accomplishment, as students of prophecy 
well know, we shall continue to follow the current of 
history in applying the same mystic number. Adding it, 
therefore, to the year assumed for the decree of Justinian, 
and we are brought down to A. D. 1198, the year when 
Innocent IIT. assumed the tiara and mounted the papal 
throne, a Pope in whom the pretensions of the papacy 
reached the culminating point. 

Continuing the addition of this apocalyptic number to 
the era of Innocent’s accession to the papal throne and we 
reach the year 1864, when Pius LX. issued the Syllabus, in 
which, to use the language of Mr. Gladstone, “ Rome 
refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
fondly thought to have disused.” 


Innocent III., therefore, becomes the central figure in 
the chronological application of this number in starting 
from its first terminus in the Christian era, so far as 
prophecy has already become accomplished history ; and 
we venture to hazard the opinion that he will still be the 
central figure in what yet remains to be accomplished in 
the complete manifestation of the spirit of the last Anti- 
christ, as we will show by a conjecture before we close. 

For the present we will show how, in him, this number 
is that of a man, as stated by St. John. Six hundred and 
sixty-six applied to a number of a man, on the chronological 
basis that we have assumed, must refer to his age. In this 
sense it could not mean years, for since the days of Noah 
no man has attained to an age counted by so many centu- 
ries. It conld not mean days, for 666 days would be the 
number of a young infant less than two years of age. . It 
could not mean weeks, for that number of weeks would be 
the number of a young lad under thirteen years of age. 
Only by counting this number as months could it give us 
the number of aman. Innocent III., when elected Pope, 
was thirty-seven years of age, and filled the pontificate 
about eighteen years and six months, and died in 1216, 
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aged fifty-five years and six months, or in all lived 666 
months. 

It is also remarkable that in an epistle, alluded to by 
Bengel in his Gnomon, where he treats of this number, and 
which was addressed to all the faithful by Innocent III. in 
1213, to stir them up for a fresh Crusade in aid of the Holy 
Land, this Pope cites this apocalyptic number, and inter- 
prets it as indicating 666 years. This we regard as no 
unimportant circumstance which goes to identify this Pope 
with this mystical enigma that we are considering. 

Having, so to speak, laid bands on so prominent a figure 
in the historical development of the workings of the anti- 
christian apostasy, we are led to conjecture that not only 
the year of his accession to the pontificate, but also that 
of his death, furnish another important starting point for a 
new cycle of 666 years. Adding, therefore, this number to 
1216, the year of the Christian era, in which the death of 
this pontiff took place, and we shall be brought down to 
1882, as the terminating point of another mystic period. 

From several considerations, independent of the mys- 
tery we are now trying to solve, we have reason to look 
forward to the year just indicated, as an epoch when a 
most remarkable development will take place in the history 
of the world. The 1,260 years of the Mohammedan 
apostasy deduced from the prophecy of Daniel, will termi- 
nate then, if we count this period from the year of the 
Hegira, which was 622 of the Christian era, Dr. Mahan in 
his Palmoni and Mystie Numbers following up and improv- 
ing on Canon Brown’s Ordo Seclorum, fixes upon 1882, as 
the terminating point of six millenniums of human history 
on the earth, plus a supplementary terminus of six years, 
which from some mystic analogy he was led to add to the 
year 1876, the exact terminating point of the 6,000 years, 
and thereby indicating 1882, as the time when some won- 
derful event in human experience is likely to take place. 
At that time as many years (365) will have also passed 
since the Reformation of 1517, as Enoch lived upon the 
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earth in his walk with God before God took him. The 
curious investigations of Piazzi Smith into the mysteries of 
the great pyramid of Gizeh, both in the geometrical meas- 
urement of the years of the Christian era in the Grand 
Gallery, as well as the astronomical calculation for the 
return of the constellation of the great serpent to a position 
when the star a Draconis will be directly above the pyra- 
mid, as it was when the pyramid was built about 2,170 years 
before Christ, singularly coneur in pointing to the close of 
the year 1881, thus bringing us down to 1882, when we 
may expect one of the great events, to which the mysteries 
of this great African labyrinth seem to point, will then be 
translated into actual history. All these reasons seem to 
justify our looking forward to the end of another cycle of 
666 years, in taking for our point of departure A. D., 1216 
the year of the demise of Innocent III. 

This article will now be brought to a close by bestowing 
some consideration upon this mystic number of the beast as 
“the mark of his name,” as expressed in Rev. xiv: 11. 

We have already found this name as “ the number of the 
beast,” in the Latin designation of the Roman Empire, 
the fourth prophetic beast of Holy Scripture. We have 
also found it as “the number of a man” in the age of 
Innocent III, reckoned by months, the central figure in 
the historical development of the antichristian apostasy. 
Now we come to look for the name whose mark gives us 
this number. 

Here it is well to observe that a name in the Scripture 
sense of that word means something more than a chance 
appellation by which a man may be called. It designates 
rather the character supposed or assumed, real or acquired, 
that he bears, and therefore it is a name that may be given 
to a person, independently of any title that he may already 
bear. Thus Abram was called Abraham; thus Jacob 
acquired the name Israel. Thus an Egyptian name was 
imposed on Joseph when he entered the service of Pharaoh ; 
and Chaldean titles were given to Danie! and the three 
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Hebrew children by the King of Babylon. From this view 
of the case, it is time wasted to experiment on the proper 
name of any historical personage to find this number. 
Moreover, it is not in the name but in the mark of the 
name that we are to find it. 

Dismissing, therefore, from our investigation the proper 
names of all the historical personages who have ever lived, 
we set down the postulate that the name whose mark gives 
us the number 666, is only to be found in the assumed and 
real character of the last Antichrist, the lawless one, 
0 avojos, who is to set himself up above all that is called 
God, 

Having, therefore, fully before us the Scripture delinea- 
tion of the impious character of the last Antichrist, we 
venture to name him independently of any other appella- 
tion he may bear in the inspired language of the New Tes- 
tament, ypioros Sevopwv oravpweos.' Under the first 
name he will falsely assume to be the Messiah of the Jews, 
and many of this unbelieving people who rejected the true 
Messiah will receive this impostor as their expected 
deliverer. Under his third name he will falsely assume to be 
the crucified one now returned in glory; and will thus 
deceive many among Christians who will not be on their 
guard, who will hail him as their Saviour. But under the 
second or middle name, which may be roughly translated 
“a strange voice” or “the voice of a stranger,” bis real 
character will be revealed, by which faithful Jews and 
Christians will know that his voice is not that of the Good 
Shepherd, and they resist the charms of this serpent’ 
deceiver, “ charm he never so wisely,” for “a stranger will 
they not follow,” 








' This is not a proper name of any historic personage, but is formed from 
the aorist passive of oravpow, to crucify. ; 

* The zigzag lines of the first letter of the second name given to the last 
Antichrist above, fitly represent his real serpentine character. It also being 
the name of a heathen warrior, it shows that the character of Antichrist ig 
neither Jewish or Christian, but essentially Pagan. 
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The initials of these three names, like the letter “ N” of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, will form his imperial cypher ; and 
this cypher gives us the mark of the beast in the very letters 
of Revelation, y&s, which in Greek notation are 666, the 
number of the beast. 


JAMES THEODORE HOLLY. 


AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An interest in our ecclesiastical economy, and in certain 
questions of Church law which have not hitherto attracted 
much attention, seems to have arisen in several of the 
Dioceses. From inquiries of this kind, if wisely conducted, 
some of the best fruits of learning and experience may be 
gathered. Few things can be more important in the eyes 
of an Ameriean, whether in Church or State, than to under- 
stand the government under which he lives, for a marked 
national characteristic of the people whom that word 
describes is, that they are law-abiding. An accepted doc 
trine with them is, that those only are freemen who are 
governed by Law, and those are slaves (and deserve to be) 
who consent to be ruled by anything else. All such will 
take an interest in the rising movement to which we have 
referred. If it should result in a wise re-examination of 
the whole structure of the American Church, and, at the 
same time, in carefully noting to what extent it may have 
been moved from the foundations on which the fathers 
originally placed it, then changes may be at hand which 
will bear very favorably upon the character and future pro- 
gress of that Church. Certainly, one change is coming 
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which is full of hope and promise. The old indifference to 
questions of Chureh polity as things more secular than 
sacred, and calculated to disturb rather than promote the 
spirituality of a Christian Church, is giving place to a more 
sensible view of that very serious subject. A deepened 
impression, too, seems to be gathering upon the public 
mind that we can study by the light of a closing century 
the venerable Constitution, which it is the object of this 
paper to examine, with advantages which could not have 
been had when that century and that Constitution began 
their career together. No more appropriate centennial 
commemoration of the good men by whom, and the great 
events in the midst of which, the American Church was 
founded, than reverently to consider in its origin and after- 
bearings the work which they accomplished. In aid of 
such a purpose this paper, although (as will presently 
appear) only a fragment, is offered to the readers of the 
Cuurcu Review. This would not have been hazarded, 
however, if the writer had not hoped that some new light 
may be thrown upon an old but interesting theme, and, 
perhaps, one or two new ideas presented that are not 
entirely familiar to its readers. This article has a history 
which explains its character. It is the following: In the 
Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, at its session 
in 1878, the following important questions were given in 
charge to a Special Committee, with directions to investigate 
thoroughly and report at the session of the ensuing year. 
After the lapse of a year, and after full conference and 
thorough inquiry (as it is proper to suppose) on the part of 
men qualified for their work, the report of that Committee 
was presented. It was at the close of a long and some- 
what exciting session, however, when there was no time to 
consider or even to read it. A minority report also, which 
was intended to accompany it, was, amid the pressing 
engagements of the closing hour, not presented at all. A 
part of that report is embodied in this article. The ques- 
tions referred to the Committee were in substance the fol- 
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lowing: 1st—What powers of self-government were pos- 
sessed by the Diocese of Pennsylvania before its union with 
the other Dioceses? 2nd—What powers were then sur- 
rendered to a General Convention for the sake of union, 
and to what extent? 3d—What powers were retained as 
the basis of a Diocesan administration ? 

Such parts of the minority report as are in direct opposi- 
_ tion to that of the majority could not be properly brought 
before the public until after the publication of the latter in 
the Journal of the Convention. What is here given in 
a separate paper will, it is supposed, give rise to little or no 
difference of opinion, and may, without impropriety, be 
used in this way. 

William White appears to have sustained a relation 
to our Church not entirely dissimilar to that which 
his friend and for a time his parishioner, George Wash- 
ington, did to the country. He has been often spoken 
of as its father. So far as its polity is of human 
origin at all, Bishop White was mainly the author 
of it, the draftsman of its Constitution, and the founder 
of its government. The two men were alike, also, in 
this: they were both representative of the age and country 
in which theylived. The opinions of the one in the Nation, 
and of the other in the Church, were decidedly no 
anachronism. On the contrary, they had caught the spirit 
of their time. The inspiration of a new era was upon 
them both, and they were (each in his own sphere) chief 
actors in bringing to pass the magnificent result. That 
result was nothing less than (to a large extent) a reorganiza- 
tion of society, both in Church and State. 

The same stroke of the political broad-sword which 
separated the Colonies of Great Britain from the mother 
country, severed also the Churches in those Colonies from 
their mother Church, in the same way and exactly to the 
same extent. Thus it came to pass that when, on the 4th 
of July, 1776, a new Nation sprang into existence, a new 
Church (born of the same Revolution) was instantly seen 
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standing by its side. The two were closely allied, indeed, 
they were twins; coming into existence (according to the 
Preface to the Prayer Book) at the same moment, called 
into being by the same sovereign act, they bore from their 
birth a family resemblance to each other. Each preserved, 
indeed, something of the old ancestral physiognomy, but 
each from the beginning was marked by its distinctively 
American lineaments and aspect. It was thus (if we may 
borrow the simile of an eminent New York Churchman’) 
that “‘ these two began, side by side, and pari passu, their 
grand march down the centuries together.” A Church and 
a Nation born with, and for, each other. Children of 
providence, and destined in their several departments to 
become the future educators of mankind. And this we 
take to be their providential mission. The one by an 
influence as certain as any law of nature, is everywhere 
impressing its own likeness upon the Political, as the other 
surely will upon the Keclesiastical, organizations of the 
world. And here we venture, in passing, to remark that 
scarcely anything is of more importance to mankind than 
that the American improvements in the science of gov- 
ernment should be accepted everywhere. They are rapidly 
becoming part of our modern civilization. That science 
is like every other, in this, that its principles are uniform 
and universal. Being founded on the constitution and 
necessities of man, they are the same in every social 
organization, ecclesiastical or political, and in every com- 
munity whether called a Nation or a Church. 

We now propose to speak of some of those characteristics 
which have become distinctive of our own American 
Kpiscopacy, and which, it is believed, are at this moment 
moulding the institutions of other lands. What seems to 
place this subject more directly in the line of this inquiry 
is that some of them (as will presently appear) may be said 
to have originated in this Diocese. They were actually the 
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gift of Pennsylvania (through William White) to the 
Church and to the world. May she never suffer the lustre 
of that shining act to grow dim in her future history. 

We would be glad to dwell upon so rich a theme, but can 
only glance at it. It should be preceded, however, by 
reference to a more general fact, because that is not only 
first in time, but likewise in logical importance. Indeed, 
some have thought that if rightly viewed it furnishes a 
preliminary answer to the questions proposed to the Com- 
mittee, and really carries within itself the result of this 
whole investigation. 

[This part of the minority report, and other parts omitted, 
will, perhaps, be given to the public hereafter. They 
await, respectfully, the appearance of the report of the 
majority, in the Journal of the Convention. ] 

Having disposed of this, as we think, conclusive fact by 
which the union of the Dioceses, and the Constitution of 
1789, which was the basis of that union, were preceded, 
we will now consider briefly several important results which 
have grown out of them. Someof these must ultimately 
change the face of Christendom. The world is getting full 
of American ideas, They sparkle upon the surface of 
things everywhere, both in Church and State. And _ here 
the writer feels constrained to make an acknowledgment of 
error. He has elsewhere spoken slightingly of that Consti- 
tution as feeble and entirely inadequate to be the basis of 
any effective system of legislation." The more thorough 
examination and deeper analysis which the work of this 
Committee has imposed, has led him to a different conclu- 
sion. Modesi and unpretentious as it looks, we now regard 
it as one of the most statesmanlike public documents of its 
day. The facts which justify this estimate will now be 
passingly referred to. 

The extract which appears to us entitled by its impor- 
tance to stand at the head of the imposing array, is the fol- 
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lowing: That Constitution restored a long-lost Order to 
the legislative councils of the Church ! 

At the council of Jerusalem whose record we have in the 
book of the Acts, the laity appeared for a moment and then 
vanished entirely from the Cicumenical Assemblies of the 
Church, and it would be regarded perhaps as a pardonable 
weakness in an old presbyter of this diocese should he 
indulge a feeling of filial exultation as he records the fact 
that when the exiled Order came back after its banishment 
of eighteen hundred years, it was first seen on Pennsy]l- 
vania soil, as restored to its birthright, and led back to its 
true position in the Church by the hands of William White. 
Facts are said to be sometimes stranger than fiction. That 
long banishment and sudden return are among the marvels 
of history. It is a vomance that under divine direction has 
prepared the way for great realities hereafter. No event of 
larger historical dimensions or loftier bearing on the 
Church of the future has yet taken place in history. That 
guilty banishment of an entire Order from the Councils of 
the Chureh, has been the chronic crime of Christendom, for 
which the world has suffered to an extent which we have 
no capacity to estimate. That the wrong and evil have 
been in some degree repaired, is the first fact we name as 
shedding a glory upon the modest little constitution 
by which it was accomplished at the moment that our 
Chureh was organized. No greater thing has been done in 
the Church, since the Apostolic Age. Its venerable author 
first advocated the right of the Laity to be there in his 
celebrated and much misrepresented pamphlet of 1783. 
He afterwards had it imbedded in our organic law. This 
was not done without a conflict. Bishop Seabury at the 
head of all the Dioceses north of New York, opposed it. 
All south of that, under the leadership of Bishop White, 
were a unit in its support; and no man who appreciates the 
temper and tendencies of that time, will doubt that if 
the point had not been yielded there would have been no 
union, It was the triumph of a great principle which 
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carries the seeds of revolution in it. Since that moment 
no Church in Christendom has been exactly what it was 
before. The little mustard-seed is growing. 

Just here another grand achievement in ecclesiastical 
statesmanship comes up before us. It is one, we think, 
which has never been fully estimated and for which its 
author has not yet received the grateful homage which is 
his dne. If he had done nothing else for his Church and 
country, it alone would entitle him to be numbered among 
the great benefactors of mankind. Whoever shell be com- 
petent to sound the depths of the second and fourth articles 
of this constitution, will find evidence not only of a lofty 
integrity of purpose, but of rare wisdom, and, we think, 
also (when taken in connection with its ninth article), of an 
organizing faculty that is not often found. It was the first 
of the three that restored an exiled Order to the Church, 
after a banishment of centuries. When the Apostles 
departed, the lay-order which had been introduced under 
their protection and by their authority soon disappeared 
also, and strangely enough, was never seen again until 
brought back by this remarkable constitution. 

By the fourth article, a service scarcely inferior to that 
just named has been rendered to the polity of the Church. 
[It gently and quietly reduced another Order to its true 
position, whose abnormal self-enlargement had well nigh 
driven all other forms of authority from the government of 
Christendom, By placing it exactly on the same level with 
two other co-equal and co-ordinate departments in the legis- 
lation of the Chureh, so that no one of them can make a 
law without the distinct and independent co-operation of 
the other two (and so likewise, that the three are exactly 
on the same footing before the law, one just as really gov- 
erned by it as the other and neither allowed to rise above 
it), in achieving all this the American Church has placed 
herself far in advance of any that existed before. Bishop 
White and his wise associates when adopting that fourth 
article, decreed that the American Episcopate shall be a 
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strictly Diocesan institution ; so that no one of its Bishops 
shall ever be permitted (as such), to pass the limits of his 
Diocese. As a legislator he may be a member of the 
upper House of the General Convention, but he is allowed 
to perform no Episcopal act there. He can there do 
nothing which shall have any force in it until precisely the 
same thing has been done in the lower Honse, and precisely 
in the same way. They are co-ordinate branches of one 
legislative body. 

In other countries Bishops may become Metropolitans, 
Archbishops, Patriarchs or Popes. In fact, a Pagoda like 
Hierarchy has been created, rising story above story, and 
turret above turret until pinnacled in the papacy itself. 
But so long as that fourth article remains untampered with, 
no American bishop can be anything higher than a simple 
Diocesan. He cannot rise above his Diocese, nor yet 
beyond it. That is the strongest breakwater against the 
flood of papal and semi-papal corruptions which threaten 
us, that has yet been constructed. Protestants may well 
say of it, “esto perpetua”—for all history proves that 
Extra-diocesan Episeopacy, find it where you may, is 
incipient popery. Here, if anywhere, that wise old rule 
should be adopted, which tells us to “resist the begin- 
nings.” The smallest leak just here will, if not speedily 
stopped, be sure, in time to force open all the flood-gates. 
Diocesan and Hierarchical Episcopacy (which we repeat it 
is Papacy disguised) part company just on the borders of 
the Diocese. The fathers saw it to be so, and hence that 
fourth article. 

We have passingly referred to the impression that this 
Constitution is a feeble document; too much so to be the 
basis of effective legislation. We have spoken of that 
impression as a mistake. And here we desire to say that 
the clause to which we shall yet refer in support of that 
conclusion, when taken in connection with those just exam- 
ined, appears to us to put Bishop White as an organizer 
by the side of the foremost statesmen of his age. And 
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that was an age of statesmen in which the science of 
government attracted more thought and made greater 
progress than during any previous millennium. It was 
the Golden Age of constitutional philosophy, and _ will 
probably long remain without a parallel in Church and 
State. 

The problem before Bishop White in forming that con- 
stitution was, how to put into it just so much power as was 
suited to the necessities of a nascent church, and to the 
excited temper of a people then morbidly jealous of foreign 
and even federal power, and yet give it a capacity to meet 
any emergencies that might arise in the future. He worked 
out that problem with the skill of a master. It was done 
by a very ingenious contrivance by which powers were 
skillfully combined, which are generally kept distinct, and 
considered incompatible with each other; those of a 
common legislature and those of a constitutional conven- 
tion. This gives the Church the advantage which the 
nation has enjeyed when outgrowing its “Articles of Con- 
federation” and passing into a ‘‘ Federal Constitution.” 
The Chureh may do this cautiously and at leisure with- 
out at all anticipating its necessities or going beyond what 
rising emergencies require. Some are beginning to inquire 
indeed, whether the method by which this delicate pro- 
ceeding has hitherto been guarded from abuse (that of 
merely sending down notice of any change to the conven- 
tions), may not have to be altered as our communion 
extends and its connections become complicated. Be this 
as it may, the fact as it now stands is this: the General 
Convention by that ninth article which confers upon it the 
power of unlimited amendment, can at any time, by a 
certain process, invest itself with whatever power may be 
called for, and that without the consent or co-operation of 
any other body. How long such a provision may be con- 
sistent with the wishes or compatible with the safety of our 
rapidly extending Church, time only can determine. While 
that Church was small it served its purpose well. 
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We can glance only for a moment at another character- 
istic of American Church Polity. It is one which shows 
that the fathers of the Church were in sympathy with the 
founders of the republic; and illustrates a fact of much 
interest already referred to, that the Churchmen of 
America were many of them, in that formative period, her 
statesmen also. The principle to which we now have 
reference is not found in any one clause of her constitution ; 
but pervades the whole of it and underlies our entire 
system of authority. Notwithstanding the constant sur- 
face-play of popular excitements to which American 
society is subject, no careful observer will fail to note that 
at the bottom and supporting the entire social edifice, lies a 
sentiment of profound reverence for Law; not undeveloped 
however in that sterner form of it, which obliges us (on 
principle) to resist everything that calls itself law when it 
is not. “The one-man power,” whether in Church or 
State is abhorrent to American ideas. They demand a 
government of law; and stand erect in sturdy independ- 
ence against all assumptions of individual will, and all 
pretensions of merely perfunctory or merely official wisdom. 
The sentiment referred to has nowhere been more beauti- 
fully crystallized into its primitive form of thought than in 
the graceful and modest dedication of Bishop White’s 
“ Memoirs of the Church” to his brethren the Bishops of 
that day. We quote a passage from it. The venerable 
author says : 

Having lived in days in which there existed prejudices in our land against 
the name, and much more against the office of a Bishop, and when it was 
doubtful whether any person in that character would be tolerated in the 
community, I now contemplate nine of our number conducting the duties of 
their office without interruption; and in regard not to them only but to ten 
of us who have gone to their rest, I trust that the appeal may be made to 
the world for their not being chargeable with causes of offence to our fellow 
Christians generally, or with the assuming of any powers within our commu- 
nion not confessedly recognized by our ecclesiastical institutions. 

The paragraph which we have quoted may bring back to 
some of the older members of this House (in memory) the 
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reflected light of other days. Notice the characteristic 
modesty with which he here imparts to his brethren of the 
Episcopate a lesson of the deepest wisdom, while only 
giving expression to language of the highest praise. He in- 
structs while seeming only to applaud. It is Bishop White 
all over,the doctrine his,and the manner his. With us, author- 
ity, like obedience, can only be based on law. The same 
important truth in another form of it appears in other pass- 
ages. We quote one of them without comment. It comes 
from one the faintest echo of whose voice will be listened 
to with reverence here. It is on a subject respecting which 
sad mistakes are sometimes made. It is about ‘ godly 
admonitions.” 

When the passage speaks of godly admonitions it must have reference to 
some standard b¥ which they should be directed. This standard must be the 
artous established institutions of the Church and not the private opinions of the 
Bishop. It is well known that the Church from which this is descended, like 
the State to which it is allied, is a government of law and not of will. We 
cannot suppose that ours, professing to follow in the leading features of its 
system, should have designed to reject this, so congenial to the still more 
moderate degree of authority, which it will be possible in present circum- 
stances to exert. 

Such is the doctrine laid down by Bishop White (than 
whom Pennsylvania knows no higher human authority), for 
the guidance of his younger brethren of the Episcopate, and 
as a test of their fidelity to the constitution under which 
they hold their office. They are to assume no powers but 
those “ confessedly recognized by our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions.” But if such be the law of the American Episco- 
pate, surely it is authoritative in all other departments of 
the government. No court or general convention can pass 
those limits. Their powers also must be confessedly 
recognized by law. 

The venerable author of the paragraph above quoted 
might easily have gone deeper into the philosophy of his 
subject if he had chosen. But doubtless to his calm and 
fair mind it seemed needless. He had uncovered the principle 
which lies at the bottom of it, when he said “ it must have 
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reference to some standard,” and “this standard must be the 
various established institutions of the Church, and not the 
private opinions of the Bishop.” 


Obedience is not predicable of “ admonitions,” godly or 
ungodly. The two words have nothing in common. They 
sustain no intelligible relation to each other.- We assert 
that no Presbyter ever kept that ordination promise 
with such a meaning attached to it. The thing is impossi- 
ble. He would have to work a miracle before he could do 
it. It is the same miracle which nine Bishops once tried 
their hands upon without success. Ninety and nine Pres- 
byters, of course, could not do it. Those Right Reverend 
Fathers seemed to think that part of their Episcopal preroga- 
tive was to repeal the dictionaries, but both lawyers and 
lexicographers were against them, and are so to-day. 


We say, further, that no Presbyter, unless bewildered by 
some form of ecclesiastical delusion, could deliberately make 
such a promise. Nay, we go further still in the same line of 
thought and add: No Church not far gone into the halluci- 
nations of the extremest Ultramontane popery could possibly 
require such a promise from her candidates, nor even permit 
it. There is no such in the Prayer Book. The Ordination 
service contains nothing of the kind. Gentlemen, read the 
first half of the sentence and stop, leaving out the latter 
part, which contains the qualifying clause, and in so doing 
illustrate what has been often and truly said, that half- 
truths are sometimes the worst kind of errors. 


True the question is asked: “ Will you reverently obey 
your Bishop?” But does the sentence end there? It adds: 
“And other chief ministers, who, according to the Canons of 
the Church, may have the charge and government over 
you.” The words which we underscore in that sentence are 
the true exponent of its meaning. It is a promise to obey 
the Canons which regulate the Presbyter’s relations, not to 
one but two classes of his superiors in the Church. There 
is nothing more in it than that, and no man can by fair 
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logic get anything more out of it—no matter how hard he 
tries. 

3ut the crowning fact of the whole case is this: God, 
who made society as really as he made the stars, has so con- 
stituted the moral universe that there is only one thing in 
it that can possibly be obeyed, and that is—Law. “Obedi- 
ence,” “law ”"—these two words are made for each other, 
and cannot be separated. The oneimpliesthe other. What 
does law demand ? Obedience. Anything else? Nothing. 
And what does obedience call for? Intelligent obedience 
demands the authority of law. Will nothing else answer? 
Nothing. He who yields obedience to anything but law 
degrades both himself and the law; and if it is something 
which calls itself law, when it is not, is guilty of lawlessness, 
in one of its most aggravated forms. 

Obedience is defined to be “compliance with a command.” 
The command is as essential a part of the conditions in 
that case as the compliance. Without either there can be 
no obedience. And what isan Admonition? Three mean- 
ings are given to the word. Ist. Counsel or advice. 2nd. 
Gentle reproof. 3d. A penalsentence. Can either of these 
be obeyed? The thing is impossible. 

Let these unwise attempts to repeal the dictionaries be 
abandoned. It will be easier and far better to bring both 
Laws and Liturgy into conformity to modern speech. On 
the part of those in authority it is a dangerous thing 
Bishops may attempt it but judges are sternly standing in 
the way; and if a conflict should arise between lawn and 
ermine in this country, there can be but one result. At 
present, indeed, it can create nothing worse than a little local 
agitation—a tempest in a tea-pot. There have been periods 
and conditions of society, however, when it was about-like 
an earthquake attacking a volcano. 

The false interpretation of the Ordinal-promise which 
we have attempted to expose, has hitherto simply been the 
triumph of a Church theory, over the English tongue. It 
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is the twelfth century teaching the nineteenth the meaning 
of its own laws, and as might have been expected, it reads 
them backwards. 


G. W. RIDGELY. 


PAPERS ON CHURCH UNITY. 
PAPER III. 
(By a Layman.) 


In considering the topic of Church Unity three divisions 
of the question naturally suggest themselves to the mind. 
First. What do we mean by Church Unity? Secondly. 
Is Church Unity, as we understand it, a desirable thing? 
And then, having settled on its meaning and advisability ; 
Thirdly. Can such a Unity be accomplished, and what is 
the basis on which to build it? 

The question of ways and means is of secondary im- 
portance, and can easily be solved when the brethren 
actually long to realize the pleasantness of dwelling together 
in unity. 

I propose to submit what little I have to say upon a sub- 
ject, perhaps presumptuous in me to consider, under these 


three heads. 


I. MEANING OF CHURCH UNITY. 


What do we mean by Church Unity? Every individual 
would probably be inclined to answer this question in a 
different fashion. Certainly, each Denomination could sug- 
gest ‘a definition Gontaining the lines that separate it from 
its brethren. And yet to settle this is the first, and the 
most important step towards the attainment of our object. 
Upon the answer that we make to it depends the next point, 
its advisability, not less thaa the third, its practicability and 
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basis. This, I humbly submit, is the point first to be 
settled, and to be settled before any advance can be made 
towards an intelligent discussion of the question. Let us 
endeavor to agree upon that one point, What is Church 
Unity, before proceeding further. There lies the pith of 
the whole question. Could that be definitely determined 
between all Christians the question would be half settled. 
Until it is, all hopes of unity must remain the fond dream 
of enthusiastic minds. Let us first know what we would 
have before we commence the contest. 

There are certain great truths, fundamental doctrines, 
or rather facts, of Christianity, that all Christians hold in 
common, We all accept the Apostles’ Creed as containing 
the fundamental principles of our religion to be believed 
as generally necessary to salvation. So far there is now an 
existing Christian Unity between us, but it is evident this 
is not the unity we seek. Nay, this Creed is only a bald 
statement of facts. Not even outlined by it are the great 
doctrines of Christianity, which, to us, also, are common 
ground—Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Atonement, and 
the like. There is a further unity beyond, yet growing out 
of the Creed, but this is not the unity we seek. Many of 
the different Sects are in full communion with each other 5 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians and the Reformed com- 
mune together, occupy each other’s pulpits, and recognize 
each other’s ordinances and orders. Is this the unity we 
seek? If so, then is our seeking of but little value, and 
but fruitless labor. A unity that recognizes the necessity 
for division is more nominal than real. No; we mean more 
than this. But we might go on indefinitely instancing 
points of unity which axe not the unity meant, when we 
speak of Church Unity. Can that meaning be stated in 
terms? At least we can try, and that, I take it, is the only 
value of the present writing upon the subject. 

And, first, let us say, that Church Unity does not mean 
the supremacy of any one Sect, Church or Body over 
others ; especially does it not mean that all differing bodies 
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should become “ Protestant Episcopalian.” Let that idea 
be dismissed at the start. The question turns upon the 
limits of authority (divine), and individual opinion. By 
Church Unity is meant the universal acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of one-divine law and the submission of all 
Sects to that law, and the surrender, full, free surrender, of 
any and all claims that individual opinion or interpretation 
has any binding force or authority. Whatever is established 
upon clear indisputable evidence as of divine order, that is 
the law to govern the united Christian Church ; whatever 
is taught by private interpretation or authority, that is of 
no binding force, but rests with each individual judgment 
to believe. 

But what is that divine law? “The faith once delivered 
to the Saints ;” the Holy Scriptures as the sole repository 
of that law, to be interpreted, not by Calvin or Luther, or 
you or me, but by the voice of some authoritative witness 
to the truth as received from the Apostles; the universal 
voice of the Primitive Church, or whatever that voice may 
be, if it is to be discovered. This reduces the whole ques- 
tion to a mere matter of evidence, and places it beyond and 
outside the range of dogmatic controversy. One other 
thing is essential to Church Unity—a common form of 
government to which all shall submit, and all equally unite 
in carrying on. That is the necessary outward bond to 
hold together any organism, whatever its nature or purposes. 
Here comes in the question of the divine or human origin 
of the Church. Was there a Church founded by Christ 
and His Apostles? If so, does it still exist, and can it be 
discovered? If such divinely-founded Church exists (I am 
not now considering whether it does or what it is), if such 
a Church exists, is not that the true government to be 
adopted? And is it not binding on us? And if such a 
Chureh exists, then Church Unity, from the very 
existence of snch a Church, means the re-union of all 
Christendom within that Church, holding together all 
doctrines, all religious truths commanded by the divine 
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law, as found in the Holy Writ, interpreted by the voice 
of our authoritative witness to the truth (the Primitive 
Church or whatever it may be), yet tolerating the widest 
diversity of opinion, of thought, of usages and forms, con- 
sistent with those truths ; which diversity must exist so long 
as human nature remains unchanged. Thus, we would have 
a united churchin which Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 
Methodist and Baptist could perhaps find a common home. 
But if such a divinely founded church does not exist, then 
is the problem easier. We have but to form a New United 
Church Government founded on the basis of that divine 
law, with room for all opinions and diversities of thought 
that now exist in the various sects. 

Is not this the first point to be settled then? Is there any 
authoritative interpreter or witness of Scripture truth whose 
And where is it to be found? Is that In- 


decision is final ? 
If there is such an In- 


terpreter the Primitive Church / 
terpreter or witness; if it is the voice of the Primitive 
Church ; if we can define its limits—then, and not until 
then, we have a guide to the discussion of the subject. 
Personally [ object to any human being, however good 
or holy, laying down his opinion of the meaning of Serip- 
ture as a law for me to follow. He is usurping an authority 
for which he has no warrant. It rests with my individual 
judgment whether [accept it or not. The inspired teach- 
ing of the Apostles I accept as authority, 
Now if I find all Primitive 


because ] 


recognize the divine warrant. 
Christianity bearing testimony to this or tliat doctrine as 
tanght by Christ or his Apostles, | accept the doctrine be- 
cause I believe from the evidence that it was actually taught 
by them. And believing this I recognize its binding force. 
And this is what I understand by the voice of the Primitive 
It is valuable as a testimony whose weight is con- 


Church. 
Not that the 


elusive as to the divine origin of doctrines. 
voice of the Church renders them binding on me, but their 
divine origin as thus settled. Now if [ find a church 
divinely organized, instituted in government by Christ and 
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His Apostles, I believe that I am bound to accept that 

Yhurch as I would a doctrine of divine origin. Its aecept- 
ance is equally binding upon me, I cannot distinguish be- 
tween the binding force of a divinely taught doctrine and a 
divinely instituted Chureh. 

If there is no such divinely organized Church—but all 
Church government is of human origin—then the question 
of government is a matter of indifference, of mere 
expediency, and we might unite on the one that from past 
experience seems to promise the best results, The question 
whether there is, or ig not, any authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture lies at the root of the matter. If it cannot be 
found, we are at once adrift in a sea of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. What right have you to insist upon my acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, tor instance? I cannot 
see that Scripture teaches it. You cannot give me any 
authority beyond those Scriptures that Christ and the 
Apostles taught it. Why should your opinion be binding on 
me? Your belief is founded on the same basis that mine is— 
individual opinion. Let us, then, settle this point as a pre- 
liminary to discussion. Is not the apparent want of such 
authority the origin of all sects and heresies ¢ 

And is it not especially the cause of this division we 
deplore? And if such authority cannot be found, can we 
ever hope for unity? What right have we to demand unity, 
or to promulgate doctrines as binding on our fellows ? 

The existence of a divine Church and of an authoritative 
interpreter of Scripture are totally distinct questions. One 
can exist without the other. But the latter, it is evident, is 
a primary necessity to the accomplishment of unity. I be- 
lieve this authoritative interpreter or witness to be the 
Primitive Church. Its limits the first four General Councils. 
Is that position correct? Without such an interpreter 
Church Unity would be like attempting to organize a form 
of government for a State, and enacting a body of statute 
law with the proviso, that their interpretation should rest in 
the breast of each subject, making his opinion the supreme 
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law of the land. The government of a State, with such 
enactment, would be no greater an impossibility than Church 
Unity without an authoritative interpreter of Holy Writ. 
Can it be possible that our Saviour would leave His Church 
in such an inchoate state? To arrive at any definite con- 
clusion upon the meaning of Church Unity, we must first 
settle this question. Ist. Is there any authoritative inter- 
preter of Scripture. And this preliminary being settled : 
2d. Is there any existing divinely organized Church ¢ And 
we should test the divine nature and organism of that 
Church by the same method proposed to test the divine 
authority of a doctrine of faith—-the Scriptures interpreted 
by such authoritative voice or witness as may be found to 
exist. Let any Church claiming divine origin stand or fall 
by that. Can any more searching test be applied ? 

The answers to these questions will give us the answer to 
the question we started out with—What is Church Unity ? 


and place us on the proper line of discussion. . 


II, ADVISABILITY. 


It is scarcely within the province of this paper to treat of 
the value of Church Unity. Such a, unity as [ have indi- 
cated would seem to the humble lay mind, unbiased by 
strife about obscure dogmas, to be an incaleulable boon to 
Christianity, and to the growth and spread of Christian 
virtue. Whether any other unity is practicable or advis- 
able is another question. Certainly a unity on narrower 
lines would be anything but désirable. A unity that 
would limit the range of individual thought and opinion ; 
a unity that, like the Church of Rome, should strive to 
mould all thoughts and ideas to one standard, as well in 
things properly of opinion as in things essentially of scrip- 
tural command, would work vast injury to human progress. 
But the union of all Evangelical Christians into one great 
body firmly knit together in bonds of common fellowship, 


communion and government—yet with full toleration tor 
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every shade and variety of thought not inconsistent with 

the essential doctrines of Christianity; such a unity would 

advance irresistibly the cause of Christ for all ages to come. 4 
It would be the grandest work of modern times. 





Ill, BASIS. 


The answer to the question, What is Church Unity? 
suggests in a measure the basis for its accomplishment. 
That basis must be the divinely founded Church of 
Christ and His Apostles, if such a church exist. Of course 
Episcopalians believe that Church to be “The Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” And they also believe 
the divine origin and government of that Church, and of 


ee ee 


one 


it alone, makes its acceptance as binding upon Christians 
as are divinely taught doctrines of faith. But whether this 
faith is well founded or not, is a matter of evidence. 

Apply the test of Scriptures and the authoritative witness. 
If it breaks down under this pressure dismiss it as 
unworthy of attention. The claim is at least entitled 
to a careful examination. And can any Christian body, or 
any Christian individual, if the divine organism and foun- 
dation of this Church is conclusively established by such 
test, logically avoid the couclusion that he or they are 
bound to accept it? This then, I would put forward as 
the basis of Churgh union. The Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolie Church, as possessing all the qualities necessary for 
such a basis—Divine Origin and the widest liberty in non- 
essentials—And “the faith once delivered to the saints ” as 
found in the Holy Scriptures interpreted by the unanimous 
voice of the Primitive Chureh, Discipline and ritual are 
matters of little importance so long as they do not teach 
false doctrine. They might be arranged to suit the altered 
circumstances attending a united Chureh. 

It the Presbyterian or any other organization can lay 
better claims to divine origin equally is it inenmbent 
upon us Episcopalians to acknowledge the binding force of 
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its claims. Let us be the first to acknowledge it as the true 
basis for church union. If no chureh ean prove a divine 
origin, then the thousand forms into which private judg- 
ment has split the Christian Church, should certainly fur- 
nish us with a government, composite or simple, under which 
we can all unite, remembering that the key-note of unity is 
“Tn essentials Unity, in non-essentials Liberty, in all things 
Charity,” also that charity is not weakness. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We hope in our next number to be able to give the last of the 
Articles on ‘‘The Influence of Christianity on the Roman Law,” 
This work is important to students, and will be found valuable 
for future use. The “History of the Church in Bohemia and 
Moravia,” has taken up much more space than we anticipated 
when we commenced its publication, and will be discontinued for 
the present. We give another paper on “Church Unity,” which 
we think is very much to the point. Others which have been prom 
ised us on the same subject have been delayed, the interest the 
writers have taken in the matter inducing them to ask for more 
time. We hope in the fall to be able to give at least two papers 
by prominent members of our Church, which will deserve atten 
tion, both for their own merits and the position of the writers. 

And now we must say a word for ourselves. There is a great 
deal of money due the Review from subscribers, enough, if paid, 
to put us at ease on the score of expenses. We have sent bills 
out again and again. But to many no attention has been paid. 
Common courtesy requires that at least an answer should be sent, 
even if the debtor be unable to pay. None of these bills individ 


ually are large, but the aggregate is very important tous. And 
” a 
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we earnestly beg of our subscribers to pay at once. If the Church 
would sustain us. we think, with the experience we have gained, 
we could make the Review more as it ought to be, both 
useful and interesting. As it is, in looking over the back 
numbers, we cannot but feel that we have given our readers more 
than the worth of their money. The present price $2.00 a year 
ought to increase the number of subscribers. We ask our friends 
to do what they can to gain us new ones. A very little exertion 
on their part would double our list. 


AT HOME. 


The subject of Church law and ritual is attracting a great deal 
of attention. We have received a letter from a layman containing 
this suggestion : 


Could not the CuurcH REVIEw reprint literally the various canons recently 
adopted to restrain Ritualism? Looking at the course adopted in a dispas- 
sionate light it seems to me that much of this law-making is crude and liable 
to be as hastily altered as made, unless, in the interval before any change 
can be made, the exact law made is reproduced for discussion, and amend- 
ments are suggested publicly, until we hear no more of “ decided majorities,” 
and similar phrases begotten of heat and party feeling. . * Patience 
and careful training will certainly prepare for a summary repeal of any 
canon which in this country attempts to make the fiat of one man a law. 


We think the suggestion a good one and will print the canons 
referred to so soon as we can obtain correct copies. Meanwhile 
we may say that we are not sorry that the Church is awakening 
to an examination of this subject. There are involved in it ques- 
tions of law and order of far more importance than the seemingly 
trifling acts which have caused the stir. Among these are ques- 
tions of the respective rights of presbyters and bishops, of the 
powers of conventions, diocesan and general, of what constitutes 
catholicity, of the authority in this Church of the English Canon and 
Ritual law, ete. All these, and such like, are points which need 
investigation, and we believe the canons referred to will have the 
good effect of causing churchmen to study them. 

Without now entering into the question of whether the Pastoral 
of the Bishop of Virginia is to be regarded as a “godly admo- 
nition,” binding on his clergy, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our admiration of the noble conduct of the rector and vestry of the 
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Monumental Church, Richmond. While denying the right of the 
Bishop to restrain them in what they claim has been a custom of 
their parish, they gracefully yielded the point rather than disturb 
the peace of the Church or disobey their Bishop. In these days 
of lawless self-will, and setting up of private judgment against 
those in authority, such an example of respect for office and 
authority is most valuable and must do good. In yielding as they 
have done, they have given up no rights, no principle. They 
have shown that “ to obey is better than sacrifice.” If all would 
meet these vexed questions in the.same Christian spirit, there 
would be good hope that they might be peacefully settled. 

We desire briefly to point out, in this connection, a distinction 
which we think is not generally understood, between “ decorations ” 
and “ornaments.” The terms are often used as if synonymous. 
But this is incorrect, so far as ecclesiastical language is concerned, 
A clear distinction is to be made “between ORNAMENTS, 7. ¢., 
Articles ‘ used tn the services’ and Articles set up in the Churches 
as Ornaments, in the sense of DECORATIONS.”' The same article 
may be either a“ decoration” or an “ ornament” according to the use 
made of it. ‘Thus, take the article referred to in the Virginia 
admonition—Flowers. Let us suppose a Rector to have a vase 
of flowers on the credence table, and at the time of the placing 
the elements on the Holy Tabie, to have also offered this, making 
a ceremony of it; that would have made it an “ ornament,” @, e., 


used in the services. But the same, if placed somewhere in the 
church or chancel, simply for beauty, not as a rite, would be a 
“decoration,” We submit that the former would be illegal, the 
latter not. It is on this principle that painted windows with 


figures of the crucifixion are permitted. They are “‘ decorations,” 
while a crucifix placed on the altar is not; it is an “ ornament.” 
It is in regard to “ornaments” the admonitions of the Bishop 
apply. they are matters of law; but not to “ decorations,” they 
are matters of taste. 

lu regard to the question of the powers of Bishops to settle 
disputed points, we would refer our readers to the very full and 
able debates on the subject, which they will find in the * Debates 
of the House of Deputies” of the General Convention, 1871. 
They will lind arguments pro, by Drs. Haight and Goodwin, and 
contra by Dr. DeKoven and Judge Sheffey.? In this whole matter 
we have been made cognizant of one fact: how the views of the 
different speakers, as to the application to special cases of these 
powers, affect their line of argument, unconsciously to themselves, 
no doubt. On this whole matter of ritual we commend to the 


Blunt’s Annotated Prayer Book. p, Ixx Phillimore’s Keclesiastical 
Judgmeuts. p. 95, 


*Pages 286, 295 aud 342, 389. See also Index “ Ritual Uniformity.” 
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consideration of our readers the following quotations from the 
opinion of Sir Robert Phillimore.' 


There are three categories of these things: 

(1) Things lawful and ordered. 

(2) Things unlawful and prohibited. 

(3) Things neither ordered nor prohibited expressly, or by implication, but 
the doing or use of which must be governed by the living discretion of some 
person in authority. 

We call attention to the passage we have Italicised. It is here 
that the power of the Bishop comes into play. Where the rubric 
is not definite, or the Church has failed to legislate (things neither 
ordered nor prohibited), then recourse must be had to the Bishop, 
and his judgment ought to be obeyed. And the reason for this 
is thus stated by the learned Judge: 


It is important to notice the nature and character of the remedy proposed. 
It was one in perfect accordance with the principle upon which the order 
and discipline of the Church had, in obedience to the will of Christ, been 
founded by His Apostles; a principle which recognized the apostolical 
order of bishops as necessary for the due constitution of the Church. 
* * * The authority which is to resolve these doubts and remove these 
difficulties, is that officer in whose hands previously to the statutory enact- 
ment of any Prayer-Book, the Church had placed supreme command over 
all that relates to her ritual. * * * Was there any limination to this 
authority? Only one, it appears; that his order “shall not be contrary 
to anything contained in this book;” leaving, therefore, in my judgment, 
within the domain of his authority that third category to which I have 
referred, namely, “ things neither ordered nor prohibited expressly or by 
implication.” 


This opinion deserves our careful consideration. 


On Tuesday, June 24th, 1879, the Festival of St. John the 
Baptist, in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, the Rev. Henry Cuauncry 
Riuey, D. D., was consecrated Bishop for the diocese of the 
Vailey of Mexico. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, presided, in the 
absence of the Presiding Bishop. The Bishops of Pennsylvania, 
Central Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Long Island, Ohio, Southern 
Ohio, West Virginia and Western New York, were present and 
assisted. The latter preached the sermon, from the words “ Be 
watchful, and strengthen the things which remain, that are ready 
to die, for | have not found thy works perfect before God.” Rev 
elation, lii., 2. 

The 196th hymn was sung, and then the consecration services 
proper began. Bishop Lee, who was the consecrator, seated him- 
self before the altar, and Bishops Bedell and Kerloot conducted 
the Bishop-elect to him and presented him. Bishop Bedell then 
read the official report of the Commission of Bishops, who had 


'Keclesiastical Judgments, Martin v Mackonochie.  p. 69 
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charge of the application of the Mexican Church. Then he read 
the following: 

In the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen 
To the faithful in Christ Jesus, throughout the world, greeting. 

Be it known unto you by these presents that the undersigned, Bishops by 
the grace of God in the Church of Jesus Christ, in the United States of 
America, officiating under the protection of Almighty God, in the city of 
Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the Festival of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, June 24, in the year of our Lord MDCCC- 
LX XIX, did then and there, in the presence of a congregation of the faithful 
according to the due and prescribed order of the Church, and in conformity 
with the constitution and canons thereof, consecrate our beloved in Christ, 
the Rev. Henry Chauncey Riley, doctor in divinity, presbyter, of whose 
sufficiency and good learning and soundness in the faith once delivered to 
the saints and purity of manners we are fully ascertained, unto the sacred 
office of Bishop in the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of the living 
God, he having been duly elected bishop of the diocese of the Valley of 
Mexico, in the republic of Mexico, in the Mexican branch of the Catholic 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the said Church having asked of us 
this ministry in their behalf. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals in the 
city of Pittsburg, the State of Pennsylvania, on the day and in the year 
above written. [Here follows the official signatures of the different bishops 
who assisted in the consecration, with their official seals attached, and also 
the acknowledgment of each of their signatures before a notary public in 
the usual form, with notarial seal. | 


sishop Bedell concluded by reading a letter from Bishop Whit 
tingham, of Maryland, stating that he fully concurred in the action 
of the other members of the commission, and, although unable to 
be present at the ceremony, he wished the new bishop “God 
speed.” All the bishops present united in the Laying on of 
Hands. 

The Right Rev. Henry Chauncey Riley was born in the city of 
Valparaiso, Chili, some forty years ago, of American parents 
His father had for some time been occupied with commercial 
pursuits in Chili, and had also a post under the government. He 
accumulated a handsome fortune, with which, when the present 
Bishop was sixteen years of age, he returned to New York, 
There were few opportunities for English education in Chili, and 
the young man, though a good scholar and an attentive reader of 
Spanish, was unable to read or speak English. When he arrived 
in New York he was at once, however, placed under careful 
instruction, and finally entered Columbia College. He was grad 
uated there with high honors. It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that, notwithstanding his early inability to speak the language, he 
was able to obtain the first place in his class for English compo 
sition. After graduating, he applied himself to theological studies, 
and was ordained a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York by the Right Rev. Horatio Potter. He became 
rector of a Spanish Episcopal Church in New York city, the 
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service being wholly in that language, and engaged largely also in 
missionary work among the lower classes of the population. It 
was while ministering to this charge that he became so deeply 
interested in the work that was going on in Mexico. He wrote 
and had printed in the Spanish language a little volume on the 
right and duty of every man to search the Scriptures. It was 
powerfully argued, and this, with other pamphlets bearing upon 
the same subject, was widely circulated in Mexico, and exerted a 
great influence there. 

His knowledge of the Spanish language and character drew to 
him the attention of those in Mexico who were attempting a 
reformation of their Church. In 1868, at their invitation he visited 
that country, and becoming convinced that the call was a providen- 
tial one, devoted his fortune and life to the mission. We hope 
to give a full account of this in a future number. We have here 
only space to say that we have had the pleasure of a long conver- 
sation with Bishop Riley, and are more than ever impressed with 
the importance of the work in which he is engaged, with the 
correctness of his views and his ability to carry them out, and of 
the duty of the Church to aid him in so doing. The Reformed 
Church in Mexico has now /i/ty congregations, three thousand com- 
municants, sixteen candidates for orders, five hundred children in 
orphanages and schools. It also possesses a magnificent church 
in the city of Mexico, besides other churches. It has adopted a 
Liturgy which has the unanimous approval of our Commission. 
The President of the Republic, Diaz, regards the movement 
with favor. Surely there is 2 grand future before it, of usefulness 
to the Spanish races in America. 


ABROAD. 


The Court of Appeals has reversed the decision of the Chief 
Justices in the case of the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Carter, of 
Clewer. It will be remembered that the Bishop refused to act, on 
the ground that the statute gave him discretionary power. The 
Chief Justices ruled that such discretionary power was not given. 
An appeal was taken, and this judgment has been reversed. Now, 
it is said, the case will be carried up to the House of Lords for 
final decision. 

It must be noticed that after all the litigation and expense, in 
this and in other cases, the question of the legality of the acts 
complained of has not yet been touched. We, in this country, 
may be thankful that we are not subject to the vicissitudes of 
English Ecclesiastical Law. We think upon the whole we prefer 
to trust to *‘ Diocesan Conventions” and “Godly Admonitions.” 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


From Keyrt to Pauestine, through Sinai, the Wilderness and the 
South Country. By S. C. Bartlett, D. D., LL.D. President 
of Dartmouth College. With Maps and Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brotuers. 1879. pp. 555. 


This is not a mere book of travels or of personal adventures. 
The writer says about himself only so much as is necessary to 
carry us with him through the regions he visits. He tells us in the 
preface, that he traveled and wrote with the object of gathering up 
compactly and passing in review “ from personal cognizance,” the 
results of recent investigation into the history of the Israelites as 
narrated in the Pentateuch. Especially he had in “mind the 
difficulties which have been raised concerning the possibility of 
such a journey as that described in the Pentateuch,” and also he 
purposed to ascertain “ the actual and possible conditions of those 
regions and the correspondence here between the Land and the 
Book.” We think he has excellently carried out his purpose. 
Four hundred pages of the book are devoted to an examination 
of the light thrown by recent researches upon the exodus and 
wanderings of the Children of Israel; and we are led to the con- 
clusion that the more carefully the monuments, and the topo 
graphy of those lands are studied, the more conclusively will the 
truth of the Bible narrative be established. We have been 
especially interested in the chapters on ‘“ Pharaoh,” and “ Traces 
of Contact between Israel and Egypt” —also in that on “The 
Region of the Law-giving.” We notice Dr. Bartlett agrees with 
Mr. Palmer, of the “ Ordnance Survey,” in assigning the location 
of the giving of the law to the peak “ Ras Sufsafeh,” where it 
rises suddenly from the plain of “ Er Rahab” to a height of about 
2,000 feet. The maps add greatly to the usefulness of the book, 
as the plates do to its beauty. These latter are better than 
common. 


Spenser. By N. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's. New York 
Harper & Broruers, 1879. pp. 180. 75 cents. 


This is another of the series of “English Men of Letters,” 
edited by John Morley. It tells all that is known, all too little, of 
one of the masters of English song, the author of “The Faerie 
Queene.” Like most of this series, however, it is not so much a 
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biography as an essay on the character and writings of the Poet. 
The influence his intercourse with his great cotemporaries of the 
age of Elizabeth, and chiefly his long sojourn in Ireland had upon 
his poetry isdwelt on at great length. It is sad to think that 
Spenser, driven out of his Irish ~-home, should have ended his life 
“a ruined and heart-broken man,” under fifty years of age. “He 
died,” said Jonson, “for lack of bread, in Westminister, and 
refused twenty pieces sent to him by my Lord of Essex, saying 
he had no time to spend them.” He left his great work unfinished. 
A fragment only of the Cantos On mutability ; being all that is 
saved of the last six books. If the perusal of this volume shall 
induce a more general reading of ‘ The Faerie Queene,” with all 
its faults one of the noblest poems in the language, it will have 
done a good work. The old masters are not sufficiently studied. 
For our part we much prefer them to the metaphysical sentimen- 
tality of much of the modern poetry. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION, 07 the First Principles of Moral The- 
ology. By the Rev. ro R. Birks, Professor of Moral Theology, 
Cambridge. Lonvon: Macmittan & Co. 1879. pp. 240. 
$3.00. 

This is one of a series of works which the well-known author 
either has published or intends to prepare, in vindication of “the 
truth and authority of the Scriptures and the Gospel of Christ 
against several of the persevering attacks to which they have been 
exposed.” The present volume is an answer to a work entitled 
‘Supernatural Religion,” and to Mr. Mill’s posthumous Essays. 
The book will be found of special interest to the younger clergy, 
who are constantly encountering these objections to Christianity. 
It takes up one by one the pretensions of scepticism, points out 
their fallacies and then gives in their place the truth as revealed in 
God’s Word. The author writes from the standpoint of Evangelical 
Christianity. This volume is a luxury of type and paper. 


We again call attention to the publications of tae ‘ Soerety for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” all of which may be obtained 
from Messrs. Port, Youna & Co., New York. They include a 
great variety of books suited to all ages, and to differing tastes. 
Of the useful series “ Ancient Jlistory from the Monuments,” we 
have received two more. Eeypr, by S Birch, LL.D, and 
Assyria, by the late George Smith. These little works present, 
in concise and authentic form, the results of the latest discoveries, 
are of great value to the biblical student, saving him a great deal 
of time and labor. 

For Sunday School or Parish Libraries this Society provides a 
long series of useful yet readable books. Some of these we have 
already noticed. Others, lately sent us are: THe Heroxs or THE 
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ARCTIC AND THEIR ADVENTURES, giving a very interesting account 
of voyages towards the North Pole, down to the most recent ones. 
THe Setters, a tale of Virginia, whose title explains itself ; Tue 
Mate or THe Lity, the adventures of a boy in search of a ship 
wrecked father. Dewirrina Away, a sea story of adventures on a 
desert island. These all will delight the boys, and not be without 
inverest to the girls. Then for older ones, both boys and girls, and 
we may add for adults, we have THe Kina’s WARRANT, a Story 
of old and new France, at the time of the English conquest of 
Canada; and Tue Carvep Cartoon, a story founded on the life 
of the celebrated wood-carver Gibbons, who lived in England in 
the time of Charles Il. All these are healthy stories, instructive 
and interesting to children. We only wish they could take the 
place of the sensational literature which is doing so much harm 
among our young people. 


SpiriruaL Manirestations. By Charles Beecher, Boston : 
LEE AND Sueparp. New York: Cuarues 7. DILLINGHAM. 
pp. 322. $1.00. 


The object of this book appears to be to prove a connection be 
tween modern “Spiritualism” and the Revelations of the Bible. 
He lays down in the first chapter certain points which, properly 
interpreted, few of our readers would deny ; such as “ The objec 
tive existence of spiritual beings.” And he gives an interesting 
history of spiritualism from the early times down to the present. 
But if he would have us believe that the nonsensical, unmeaning 
revelations of the spirit-rappings and of Planchette are to be com- 
pared with those given us by Christ and His Apostles, we think it 


unnecessary to argue the point. Yet if this be not the object of 
the book we fail to catch it. For one thing we must thank the 





publisher :- the book is printed on uncalendered paper—such a 
relief to the eyes after suffering from the glare reflected from the 
beautiful but pain-giving paper used now by so many of our lead 
ing houses. If this fashion be continued we fear they soon will 
find no purchasers, because there will be no eyes left wherewith 
to read. 


Essays or To-pay; Religious and Theological. By Wm. Wilber- 
force Newton. Boston: A. Wiiiiams & Co. 1879. pp. 253. 
$2.00. 


Without manifesting or indeed pretending to any great degree 
of originality, these Essays are bright and pleasant. They show 
a great amount and variety of reading on the part of the author. 
The one on “ Savonarola” appeared first in the Cuurcu Review, 
and is, we think, as interesting as any. 
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Sermons BY Witiiam Bacon Srevens, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Diocese of Pennsylvania. New York: E. 
P. Durron & Company. 1879. pp. 311. $1.75. 


This volume is uniform with those containing the sermons of 
Drs. Dix and Brooks, issued by the same publishers. To those 
who have had the pleasure of listening to the eloquent Bishop of 
Pennsylvania it is unnecessary to say anything in their praise. To 
others we may say they are thoughtful and practical, and will be 
found useful in the family or for lay-reading. The well-known 
sermon delivered in St. Paul’s, London, at the close of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878, is included in this volume. 


Lirk Lessons, From THE Book or Proverss. By Welliam 
Stevens Perry, D. D., LL.D., Bishop of Iowa. Third edition. 
New York: T. Wuirtaker. 1879. pp. 361. ? 


There needs no better test of the value of a book of this kind 
than the fact that it has reached a third edition. Bishop Perry draws 
‘Life Lessons,” from t..e “‘ Proverbs,” by grouping them under 
different heads; such as “ Proverbs of Home Life,” “ Proverbs > 
of Industry,” “ Proverbs of Trade,” “ Proverbs of Holiness,” 
etc. Under each of these heads he brings together the passages 
which refer to the subject, and then explains and draws practical 
lessons from them. It is unnecessary to say that this is well 
done. 





Harper's Montuty Magazine, AND WEEKLY, maintain their 
high reputation. The Monthly for July is remarkably good, above 
the average. The engravings are excellent,’ especially in the 
articles on ‘‘ Narragansett Pier.” and “A Peninsular Canaan,” but 
some of those in “ Fifty years of American Art” are libels on the 
pictures they pretend to represent. 





THe ComPprReHENSIVE CuurcH; or, Christian Unity and Ecclestas- 
tical Union in the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas H. Vail, D. D., LL. D. New York: D. AppLeton 
& Company. 1879. 


This new edition of Bishop Vail’s book is received just as we 
are going to press, too late therefore for anything more, in this 
number, than to acknowledge its reception. 
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Glerical Nailer, 


No. 100 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKES 


Clerical Suits, Caggocks and Cassock Vests, 


$30 Clerical Suits a Specialty. 





N. B.—Mr. Hoyt refers to Rev. Morcan Drx, D. D., Trinity Church; Rt. Rey. GEO. 
F. Sermour, B. D., General Theological Seminary; Rev. E. B. Boaas, D. D. 
and many others of the Clergy. 
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Memorial Brasses, Richly Engraved, of New Designs. 





Eagle Lecterns, in Carved Oak and Walnut, also, Brass 
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Alms Basons, in Brass, Bronze and Sterling Silver. 
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